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Pickfords Travel experts have been exploring 
on the continent. From cool hillsides they 
have looked down upon beautiful cities bask- 
ing in the Mediterranean sunshine. They 
have gazed across lakes where snow capped 
mountains are mirrored to perfection. They 
have peeped down canals and quaint wind- 
ing streets and have stood in the shadow of 
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Your Holiday 1931 


Here are a few suggestions for your holidays this year, 
inexpensive, delightful and different. 


great Cathedrals and chateaux old in story. Paris - - 8days- £7: 1:9 Montreux - 9 days £10: 8:6 
di Lucerne - 7 days = £9: 2:6 Berlin - - 9% days £15: 7:6 
pg ae oe ~~ Wg Saag ly a Me ign Lugano - 9 days - £10:19:6 Nice - - - 10 days £11: 7:6 
i urope but also they wt dels heful Burgenstock 9 days - £10: 7:6 Lucerne& Paris 14 days £13:10:0 
ood reasonably ome yeeied apes elighttu Prices include: Travel tickets, accommodation, 
days abroad in interesting places. gratuities to hotel servants and taxes. 
Let their discoveries contribute to a ECONOMY CRUISES AND SHORT SEA TOURS TO 
enjoyment this Summer. We shall be MEDITERRANEAN, NORWEGIAN FJORDS, 
delighted to send you a copy of Pickfords NORTHERN CAPITALS, ETC. 
opular Tours or to supply you free of Write for Cruise Summary, 1931. 


charge with any information you may 
desire regarding Inclusive Independent 
Travel (a stim of ours). 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
53-54: HAYMARKET s-w-! 


(Regent 8021) 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND Prestipent—Tue Most Hon. THe 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C,M.G., A.D.C. 








Medical Superintendent: DanieL F, Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble; temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in 
the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment, It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appomtment. 
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At Bickley, where loss of income compelled some good people to 
let me put £200 worth of silver in the car, I said on leaving 
“Tf times get worse, that little bureau will realise over £100.” 
“Mary,” called out mother from the door, “come, come—Mr, 
Hurcomb says your bureau will realise over £100.” (See below.) 
“Well, mother, I’m 
sure if Granny were 
here she would say 
‘T would rather you 
had £100 in’) War 
Loan.’” 
then went into 
another room = and 
said, “Mr. Hur- 
comb, I was once 
offered £28 by a 
dealer in Guildfor] 
for this little table.” 
Under my hammer, 
the two sold for £950; the larger table, from another source, 
realised £910. 


It is not so very long ago when the old oak refectory table 
(illustrated) bought by the owner at a sale in Yorkshire for 
£20, sold under my hammer for £1,280, i.e., £1,260 more! 


Auction sales every 
Friday of pearls, 
diamonds, old silver, 
Sheffield plate. — Fort- 
nightly sales of antique 
furniture, pictures, china, 
and books. 
in charges. Parcels safe registered post. 





No buying- 


Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, and read more about my 
activities. 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1, 


Top of DOVER STREET, ’Phone: Gerr, 5971-4. 
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Cigarette 





VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 
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20 fer 14: 
5O for 3/3 
100 “er 64 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
CORK TIPS 
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Work is Lost 


by many people too poor to pay for 
a Surgical Appliance which would 
enable them to go back to, or retain, 
their employment. You can_ help 
such sufferers by giving to them the 
number of “ Letters ’’ required for the 
appliances needed. 


An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. 
or a Life Subscription of £5 5s. entitles 








year—and so on in proportion to 
amount contributed. 





Surgical Aid 


Society 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 


PATRON - - 
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the Subscriber to two “‘Letters’’ each = 


Address: The Secretary, = 


Royal : 


London, E.C. 4. = 
H.M. THE KING. =| 
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“The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 
A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


; be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be-paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues: payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, staling age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. 


Walter Runciman. 











FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 





———— -_— 
































Fe Ler 
ROBINSON 





Catalogue of Men's 
Clothes sent on request. 


Ready-to-Wear 
FLANNEL SUITS 


Double-breasted Style Jacket and Trousers (as illustrated) 


In light or medium greys, 


4 5 gns. 


In Striped Flannels 4 gns. 


In fine quality West of England Flannel, cut 
and tailored in Peter Robinson's workrooms, 


4, gns. 
Single-breasted Style 


Jacket, Vest and Trousers 
In light, medium or dark grey 


4 and 5 gns. 
In Striped Flannels £4 e 10 é 0 
PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., Oxford Street, W. 1. 


and 
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EVERY RECORD 


mentioned by Mr. Langdon Davies in his Gramophone 
Notes in the Spectator, or any record reviewed in any 
other paper—including all in the H.M.V., Columbia, 
Parlophone, Polydor, and Continental lists, as well as 
all recordings of the Covent Garden Operas—can be 


INSTANTLY SUPPLIED 


by Alfred Imhof. All orders (except in the case of 
records which have to be specially obtained) are executed 
the same day as received. Parcels of records despatched 
to any part of the world. 


RECORDS ON APPROVAL 


To meet the convenience of customers resid- 

ing out-of-town, new records may be ordered 

“on approval,” subject to return of unwanted 
records within 4 days. 

Note: This approval offer does not apply 


to overseas customers. 


All the newest and best 


RADIO — GRAMOPHONES 


may be seen, heard, and compared at leisure in the 
salons of Imhof House—the largest and most modern 
Gramophone establishment in Europe. 


Private demonstrations in your own home tf desired. 
Write for lists and full information, 


Alfred Imhof. 


Estab. 1845, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN. ~ 
IMHOF HOUSE, : 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 


Telephone: Museum 5944 (4 lines). 














bus are Specialists in 


CURTAINS é PELMETS. 





Planning 2 Ci utting 
a Slory” 


Pelmet 


Desiqns ¢ Estimates free 


STORYS 


Kensington High mL. 


LONDON. W&. 











Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 9. 


Our advertising agents, with whom we have had the happiest 
relations for over twenty years, have gently reproached us for 
some of the “cruel” things we have said about modern 
advertising, and we have sent them the following apology. 


Your criticism of our humble efforts is couched 
with your usual courtesy. As Ulstermen we do not 
resent politeness but we are wary of the gauntlet 
in the velvet glove—‘ beware of the Greeks, etc.” 

As Mr. Bernard Shaw says, every profession is a 
conspiracy against the laity, and you professional 
advertising men have tried to surround yourselves 
with a cloud of mystery and at long last you have 
lost yourselves in the fog. Having nothing to say 
you keep on saying it—in appalling type, in drunken 
lettering, in a page set all askew. You only need to 
adopt bad spelling to make a perfect job. 

We have been looking over the advertising we have 
done in the last twenty years and there is nothing 
that could be said about Ross’s Ginger Ale, Soda 
Water, etc., that has not already been said, and 
what remains but to go round the “* weary wheel ” 
again ; the vicious circle. 

Reiteration is the soul of advertising. Repetition 
is reputation. Just “ Ross’s Ginger Ale is the best ” 
r “ Ross’s Ginger Ale IS the best ” or “ You know 
damn well Ross’s Ginger Ale is the BEST ”’— 
whence cometh such another. Dr. Johnson said, 
‘“* Mankind needeth not so much to be informed as 


9 


to be reminded,” and we could say, “‘ Here we are 
at the same old pitch, selling the same honest goods 
in the old honest (we hope) way,” or we might repeat 
an advertisement writtcn many years ago: 

““ There are many good things in Ross’s Belfast 
Ginger Ale. There’s pure spring water, the 
world’s most precious thing; refreshing fruits, 
fragrant spices, and refined cane sugar, all good 
things; there’s likewise the gentle spirit Ariel of 
Champagne. And all have been brought within a 
bottle—ready, on request, to sparkle in harmony 
before you.” 


How’s that umpire ? 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial. 
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News of the Week 


Our German Visitors 
(i Chancellor of the Reich and the Foreign Minister 

have been and gone, and everyone has been pleased 
with the visit. The Germans had the honour of being 
received by the King, and were hospitably entertained 
both in London and at Chequers. (Lord Lee must 
see from year to year the growing appreciation of that 
gift.) The visit was nominally an informal one without 
any agenda, but a trained diplomat was always present 
to help and perhaps to restrain his masters. The French 
and Italian Governments were informed of what went 
on. Such a visit cannot but be useful, and must oil the 
wheels of Europe. Our only fear about it is that the 
German people may 
obvious reason for the 
representatives on their return to Berlin. 
is truly in a sorry plight. The British 
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necks of their 
For Germany 
Government 


* garlanding 


be disappointed if there is no 


and people give sympathy, but what more is possible ? 
There may arise now some new move towards another 
revision of Reparations. In that matter the Bank for 
International Settlements is the impartial authority to 
speak. 

* * * * 
Unemployment Insurance 

The Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance 
has presented its first (interim) Report to the King. 
It will be remembered that the Government took the 
matter out of the hands of a Parliamentary Committee 
and handed it over, with instructions to report in all 
haste, to a Royal Commission presided over by Judge 
Holman Gregory with whom have sat an actuary, an 
economist and social workers, but no politician. The 
position was too serious for any seeking of popularity 
or avoiding dangers at election times. For apart from 
the alleged demoralization due to the system as ad- 
ministered to-day, there is the unrefuted evidence which 
startled the world when it was given by the Treasury 
that payment of the benefit was bringing the country 
to the brink of a chasm in which her credit might be 
lost. That would mean starvation for most of us. 

* * x * 

The principal recommendations of the Commission 
follow the first part of their terms of reference. How 
was the scheme to be made solvent and self-supporting ? 
The question what is to be done for the able-bodied 
unemployed, also referred to the Commission, is not 
fully dealt with yet. We presume that the full Report 
will deal with the hope that productive work may be 
found, by the Government or local authorities, where 
normal industry fails, to which the able-bodied may be 
put for their own moral and physical salvation and for 
the greater prosperity of their country. There will be 
general agreement with the recommendations for pre- 
venting abuses, such as the drawing of benefit by women 
who have no intention of earning money after marriage 
when their husbands could and would support them, or by 
the proverbial professional football player, drawing high 
pay one day in seven and unemployment benefit for 


other days. 


* * * 


We may therefore pass to the recommendations on 
which agreement will not be universal. These are held 
to be necessary in regard to the mass of the people 
As to benefits, they shall only be payable for 
26 weeks in a year from application. The premiums 
must be raised so that the taxpayer, the employer 
and the insured person shall each pay 9d. a week. The 
benefits must be reduced: in the case of men from 17s. 
to 15s.; of women from 12s. to 10s.; of lads of 18 to 
21 years from 14s. to 12s.; of girls of that age ng 
12s. to 10s.; of boys of 17 to 18 years from 9s. to 7s. 
of girls of that age from 7s. 6d. to 6s. The rates for 
dependents are similarly to be reduced. The rates for 
‘transitional’ benefit are to follow those of insurance 
benefit, and are not to be paid to those who refuse suit- 
able work. These are hard sayings. It is no great comfort 
to point out that in Germany benefits are more severely 


insured. 
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reduced, or to point to the proposals that in Australia 
sacrifices shall be made by everybody to restore the 
country’s credit. 

* * * * 
Parliament : 

When Members of Parliament returned to the Palace 
of Westminster after Whitsuntide the first important work 
done was the carrying of the third reading of the Electoral 
Reform Bill in an apathetic House. The Scottish Esti- 
mates were taken on the following day. On Thursday, 
June 4th, the Resolution to apply the “ guillotine” to 
the Finance Bill was passed. The House seemed to realise 
that its hold upon finance is weaker than ever. The 
chances of debate having the slightest effect upon the 
decisions of the Government or Treasury grow less, and 
our liberties are as sharply endangered by this as by any 
other advance into bureaucratic Socialism. Mr. Brown, 
the Liberal Member for Leith, made an excellent speech, 
saying that the House had lost control of expenditure 
and was now losing control of taxation; and the House 
alone stood between the country and a dictatorship. But 
he influenced no vote. Mr. Lloyd George and his followers 
had agreed to support the Government even upon this 
motion of which they did not all approve and upon which 
the Government would not have resigned if it had been 
defeated. On Friday the House agreed to the unhappily 
small loan which we can guarantee to help Mauritius 
which, distressed as she is by the state of the cane sugar 
trade, was visited in March by a violently destructive 
hurricane. 


‘ 


* * * * 


On Monday the House returned to the Finance Bill 
under the shadow of the guillotine. The petrol duty was 
passed and discussion was begun upon the Income Tax 
clauses. There could be no reality in the debate. The 
guillotine fell for the last time that evening just as dis- 
cussion was beginning upon the important clause that 
makes us liable to pay three-quarters of our Income Tax 
on January Ist. Naturally the Government felt fortunate 
in avoiding debate on that contentious business, but to dig- 
nify this as “legislation by Parliament” is absurd. Earlier 
the sinister matter of the law suit of Mr. F. H. Hamilton 
was brought up. Readers of The Times will remember his 
own statement of his case. In an Income Tax suit he was 
about to appeal to the House of Lords against a decision 
given below. The Treasury evidently feared that they 
might lose the case on the appeal and inserted in the 
Finance Bill a retrospective clause to cover it in their 
favour, thus forestalling appeal. This is an evil practice. 


* * * * 


On Tuesday the Upper House agreed to the second 
reading of the Merchant Shipping Bill, by which effect 
is to be given to conventions reached at international 
conferences in the last three years, among which is the 
Load Line Convention. It includes the change over 
of helm orders, a highly disputable matter into which 
prejudice is bound to enter and to obscure the sound 
reasoning for and against the change. In the Lower 
House the first official announcement was made by the 
Secretary of State for the Dominions that the Conference 
at Ottawa was postponed for a year at least. This had 
already been made public by the Prime Minister of 
Canada. It is not regretted here. The Government 
as unbending Free Traders can have little to offer or 
bargain with; those who have harboured any illusion 
that the Dominions might let in any of our manufactures 
which compete with their own were enlightened at the 
Imperial Conference here. The nominal reason given, 
and a perfectly genuine one, was that it is plain that 





a 


a 


none of the principal Ministers in Australia or ey, 


. en 
New Zealand could possibly leave those Dominions 
. . one > 
which are passing through such critical days. 
* * X * 


The House then turned to the clause of the Finance 
Bill imposing the Land Value Tax. Mr. Chamberlain 
devoted part of his speech to the heavy burden that the 
tax would lay upon industry, including building. Then 
Sir John Simon took up his parable. He, too, pleaded 
for justice for industry and for the good landlord. He 
pointed out how ill-conceived the measure was as an 
attack upon open spaces, and he showed the Government 
as being without a shred of justice in their proposals, 
The unfortunate Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
was quite unable to deal with this attack. On Wednesday 
attention was given to agricultural land in particular, 
The Unionists showed that its burdens must be heavy, 
but they got no relief from the Government except a 
promise to reconsider the valuation of tithe. 


* * * * 

India 
The Cawnpore Report faces with honesty the facts 

relating to the most terrible of recent events in India, 
Last March, in Cawnpore, the attempted enforcement of a 
hartal by the Hindus, as a protest against the execution of 
Bhagat Singh, made a serious disturbance all but inevit- 
able. But the consequences of the outbreak which did 
occur—they included the loss of nearly 500 lives—were 
graver than they should have been. The police force was 
clearly inadequate for the size—and the temper—of the 
large industrial community which it served ; the govern- 
ment officials, and notably the District Magistrate, 
showed a disastrous lack of foresight and an indecision 
in a crisis which prompt action might have done much to 
alleviate. The whole report brings home vividly the 
worst implications of those communal antipathies which 
seem at the moment an almost unsurmountable barrier 
in the path towards a Federal India. Preparations for 
the Round Table Conference in September go forward 
bravely in its shadow. 

% * * « 
Australia 

Amid considerable difficulties all parties in Australia, 

with one exception, have been able to agree on a pro- 
gramme which satisfies the expectations, expressed in 
these columns last week. The Premiers’ Conference 
has adopted a resolution expressing the agreed views 
of the Federal Government and the Opposition, and 
alling for a reduction of all expenditure, including 
“interest on Government securities and other interest, 
also expenditure upon Governmental salaries, wages, 
pensions and other social services.” The reduction 
in interest charges is to be carried out by means of 
voluntary conversion, at least in the first place. The 
spirit of sacrifice in the bondholders may or may not be 
stimulated by Mr. Theodore’s statement that ‘* Although 
it was not specifically stated, it was agreed implicitly 
that those who did not convert could not be allowed 
to go free from making their contribution to the national 
sacrifice.” The one dissentient is the pertinacious 
Mr. Lang, who made the reservation that New South 
Wales should not apply the scheme for reduction of 
expenditure until conversion had proved a success. 

* * * * 


New Continental Governments 

Changes of Governments have taken place in Rumania, 
Poland and Belgium. The first two countries have illus- 
trated how in a world made safe for democracy the 
peoples have not yet thrown off the guidance which is 
suitable for childhood. In Rumania, now a fortnight 
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0, the elections were “ made” by Professor Yorga’s 
Government as comfortably as in the past. The election 
of 1928 was allowed to be free, and the National Peasant 
Party swept the country and brought Dr. Maniu to power. 
Now that Party is swept away. In Poland Marshal 
Pilsudski, returning full of energy from a holiday in 
Madeira, felt that it was time to improve upon Colonel 
Slawek as Prime Minister. So Colonel Prystor has taken 
his place. ‘The Marshal modestly remains as Minister for 
War, but as the importance of finance is recognized, his 
prother, M. Jan Pilsudski, becomes Minister of Finance. 
Belgium, after several tiresome checks in the King’s search 
for a Prime Minister who could confidently form a 
Cabinet, now has M. Renkin presiding over a joint Catholic 
and Liberal Government. M. Hymans remains as Foreign 
Minister, and is the most experienced man for the post. 
M. Jaspar retires, but will not be forgotten while we 
remember the Reparations Conference at the Hague. 
His tact and patience as President saved it from collapse 
and led to its success. 

* * * * 

Separatism in Spain 

The Basques, the Catalans and the Gallegos have 
now all provided documents claiming for their provinces 
various degrees of autonomy. It is notable that the 
statute drafted by the Basques, who have always enjoyed 
special privileges, seems by far the most statesmanlike 
and in some ways the most moderate of the three, but 
naturally their privileges under the new statute would 
not be diminished. The more thoroughgoing Catalan 
document is, however, unofficial, and will probably differ 
in many respects from that which is being prepared by 
the Generalitat. It is also reported that a deputation 
from Tetuan is on its way to present the demands of 
the Moors fe, autonomy to the Provisional Government. 
These documents will all in their turn be presented to 
the Cortes, and will probably be considerably modified 
in discussion, but it seems that the difficulty which the 
Republic is finding in settling down to the business of 
governing will not diminish for some months, until 
these questions are settled. 

* * * * 


The Church and Divorce 

The Archbishop last week, in the Upper House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, nominated seven bishops 
toa joint committee which, with a similar committee from 
York Convocation, will consider the implications of the 
Lambeth findings on marriage and divorce. It is high 
time that the Church of England defined its attitude 
and standardized its practice, however difficult this may 
be. The Bishop of, Salisbury stated that, whereas in 
1871 the proportion of divorces granted to marriages 
celebrated was 1 in 1,169, the proportion in 1929 was 1 
in 62. He contrasted the Church view of marriage as 
a lifelong contract with the secular idea of it as a terminable 
agreement, and declared that it might be well to have a 
civil ceremony in all cases, followed only by a religious 
service where the parties desire it. The Bishop of Norwich 
inclined to the same solution. Yet the Bishops know 
well that the average bride still desires a marriage in 
Church, however lax she may be in her attendance 
at other times. Moreover, the practice of the Church as 
by law established has somehow to be co-ordinated with 
the rights of persons under the law of the land. 

* * * * 


The Earthquake 

At half-past one on Sunday morning the whole of Great 
Britain sustained an earthquake shock of unusual force. 
Light sleepers were awakened in many parts of the 


country from Wick to Swansea, but no one was hurt and 
no serious damage was done. The centre of disturbance 
is thought to have been in the Eastern Midlands or in the 
North Sea. The Chapter House at Lincoln, but not the 
Cathedral, was somewhat shaken, and minor damages 
to buildings occurred in many places. The experts declare 
that the shock was far slighter than that of the earthquake 
of 1884, the last serious visitation of the kind in England, 
and that it was in no way comparable to the three earth- 
quakes of 1750, which, as Horace Walpole noted, threw 
London into a panic of terror and brought Whitefield his 
largest open-air congregation in Hyde Park. There seems 
no reason to suppose that our comparative immunity 
from such earth-movements is in any way impaired. 
* * * * 

Sir Frederick Milner 

We record with regret the death of Sir Frederick Milner. 
He sat in the House of Commons for a Nottinghamshire 
division for sixteen years, retiring in 1906 on account 
of deafness. But the good work for which he is 
remembered with affection came to him during the War 
when he devoted himself to the cause of the disabled 
sailors and soldiers. He founded the first hostel for 
the shell-shocked in Hampstead and later started the 
well-known Enham Village Centre, near Andover, 
which, with the similar undertaking at Papworth, is 
now established on a permanent basis. We have also to 
record the death of that enthusiastic and accomplished 
lady, the Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco, who had done 
so much to bring the best minds of England and Italy 
into friendly contact. Her books on the heroes of the 
Italian movement of liberation were widely read, and 
she was for many years a valued correspondent of the 
Spectator, especially upon the treatment of animals. 

* * * * 

By-Election 

The result of the by-election at Gateshead was declared 


on Tuesday, as follows :— 


Masor Evans (Labour) y om ee 22,8908 
CoLOoNEL Heapiam (Conservative) e. 21,501 
Labour Majority .. 1,392 


The last Labour Member, Sir James Melville, in a four. 
cornered election, had a majority of 16,749. About 
11,000 fewer votes were cast this week, and the Conservative 
poll almost equalled the votes cast for the Liberal and 
Conservative candidates at the last election. The Labour 
votes dropped by about 5,500. 

* * * * 


The Open Golf Championship 

An American golfer, Mr. T. D. Armour, won the Open 
Championship at Carnoustie last week, beating the weil- 
known Argentine professional Jurado by one stroke. The 
Prince of Wales, who had met Jurado in Buenos Ayres, 
made a special journey to the links to see the final round. 
This is the eighth year in succession that the championship 
has been gained by an American. It may be noted also 
that the first seven places were taken by four Americans, 
two Argentines, and a Berlin professional of British 
origin. Thus completely has the Scottish game con- 
quered the world. And the winner, though a naturalized 
American, only left his native Scotland seven years ago. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. on 
May 14th, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1033; ; on Wednesday week, 103; a year ago, 1023. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 96}; on Wednesday 
week, 964; a year ago, 89}. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 843; on Wednesday week, 84}; a year 
ago, 77}. 
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HERE is no graver question before the country 
to-day than what action is to be taken on the 
first Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Insurance. We have been employing a system which 
for some years has been notoriously unsound in the 
eyes of every actuary. We were sorry when the Parlia- 
mentary Committee representing all parties, after getting 
to work on what was too difficult for one party to tackle, 
was suddenly shelved and a Royal Commission appointed. 
Any delay seemed lamentable. However, we see the 
advantage of an entirely non-political Commission; 
and it has wasted no time. There were no politicians 
upon it; and no politicians, as such, gave evidence 
except the favoured Independent Labour Party, though 
the General Council of the Trades Union Congress can 
hardly escape being reckoned nowadays as a political 
body, and its evidence was carefully considered. Mr. 
Clay, the economist, and Mr. Trouncer, the actuary, 
sign the Report, but naturally add a note to say that the 
relief of the burden on the national finances might 
reasonably have been carried further. Two members 
present a Minority Report in which they agree that the 
finance of the present scheme is disorganized, and with 
the proposals for dealing with intermittent workers. 
But they would not take all the action proposed by their 
colleagues, and none of it until the final Report has 
been considered and issued. We, too, have no liking 
for two bites at this cherry, but the need either to reduce 
expenditure or to find new sources of money to meet 
it (towards this the Minority gives us no help) is of a 
terrible urgency which would excuse no delay. 

The Commission has a great opportunity before it in 
its full Report. Time after time we have seen the 
repetition of history in the administration of what is 
called the ‘ dole ”—a quite improper term so long as 
it was benefit under a true insurance scheme. It has 
come to be, in its rank economic unsoundness and in 
many of its direct and indirect effects, the living counter- 
part of the Poor Law Relief of a century ago. From 
the end of the Napoleonic Wars until 1834 relief was 
supposed to save the poor from starvation when out 
of work. The suffering after the Great War has been 
far less intense ; thank Heaven for that. Independence 
and energy were sapped, rights were claimed where 
responsibilities and duties were avoided. Employers 
looked upon relief as a subsidy in aid of wages, as we 
are told happens to-day; and so on. The Report of 
1834 is too well known to all who care for social conditions 
to need quotation, apt as it is in a hundred ways to-day. 
Ruin and bankruptcy seemed inevitable, as the demoraliz- 
ation, when the Report recommended a surgical operation 
as alone able to save the patient’s life. The country 
recognized the truth: that the Report was a charter 
of British freedom and independence. Parliament 
legislated on its recommendations and saved the country. 
Self-respect returned, idle consumers became producers, 
money saved from unproductive “doles” went into 
productive enterprise, employment steadily increased, 
and the Victorian era of material prosperity began. 
With all its drawbacks, as scen to-day, that prosperity 
was the greatest ever achieved by any nation in so short 
a time. 


Can the country face another, a milder, surgical 


operation now? Is there enough faith that it would 


The Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance 


—$<— 


—— 


succeed ? The Russians are said to be enduring untold 
hardship in faith that their five-year plan will reward 
them. The Germans are suffering more hardly than 
we are and have just reduced their unemployment 
benefit. It we do likewise we must make up our mind 
to face hardship. It is easy to say, and even to prove, 
that many thousands of pounds received in “ dole” 
are spent in cinemas, on horse and dog racecourses, 
in drinking and gambling ; and wherever you draw your 
line between necessaries and luxuries, these are not all 
necessary. But if benefits are reduced by the small 
sums now recommended, there will be some grim 
tightening of belts ; there will be some things that would 
sicken us to see—such as the saving at children’s expense 
by parents too selfish to save first on themselves. (That 
such parents to-day would be a small minority, we well 
believe, but they exist.) There is some comfort in the 
assurance of the Ministry of Labour that the purchasing 
power of the reduced benefit will be equivalent to the 
present benefit’s power as it was from 1924 to 1928, 
But that would be small comfort to those who have 
adapted their living to the present rate. 

Then there are the increased contributions which, 
according to its terms of reference, the Commission 
finds necessary for a sound scheme. The wage-earner 
may grumble at paying a trifle more for others less happy 
than himself and for his own possible benefit, but we 
believe that he would pay if asked. The employer is 
also to increase his share of the premium slightly. Any 
exemption for him would be on cold economje grounds, 
If one of the chief causes of our industrial depression, 
apart from depression abroad (we have at last learnt as 
a country that nations are interdependent as each other’s 
customers), is that the first charges to be met—taxes, 
rates, insurance contributions—-have made it impossible 
to compete with foreigners having lighter compulsory 
charges, then revival depends on reducing these charges 
rather then increasing them. Then the contribution 
of the “‘ State,” 7.e., of all of us, is to be increased. That 
probably depends upon the verdict of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who will be asked whether he can 
find the money. Let us here remember that in this non- 
universal scheme most of the State’s contribution comes 
from uninsured people, and that there may be many who 
have contributed through their taxes more than many 
an insured person; and some of these fall out of 
work and become penniless; yet however great their 
contributions have been, they have no claim to 
benefit. 


We ask the country again: can it face a heroic 
remedy ? Of one thing we are certain. If the Govern- 
ment, believing it to be right, dares to propose to legis'ate 
according to the recommendations for which it asked, 
it must receive the support of all who wish the country 
well. The signs that some Labour leaders, before as 
well as after reading the Report, meant to oppose it, 
have been ominous of prejudiced, not reasoned, resistance. 
It may be the duty of these leaders, here as in Russia, 
to lead on into hard and stony paths, and to impart 
faith in the future. And if the Unionists in opposition 
should seek a party advantage out of the country’s 
grave case by opposing the Government when it is set 
upon a right course of intense difficulty, such lack of 
patriotism would be unforgivable. 
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Germany and Europe 


EFORE the recent meeting of the League of Nations 
Council we referred in a leading article to the 
recarious economic and political equilibrium of Germany, 
and the danger of a collapse if the Austro-German 
demands received merely a blank refusal. We now 
have it impressed upon us that this danger, averted for 
the moment, has not disappeared. The methods by 
which this impression is being made, the reports of the 
conversations at Chequers, the manifesto accompanying 
the emergency decree promulgated in Germany on 
Saturday last, &c., savour rather too much of a con- 
certed attack upon the Reparations front to commend 
themselves even to sympathetic non-Germans. Germany 
js too much inclined to use the threat of bankruptcy as 
a political weapon. Nevertheless, if the danger is real, 
this criticism becomes of little importance. The real 
question is of the nature of the crisis with which Germany 
is confronted. If it is primarily economic, then the 
remedy is probably to be sought in a solution of the 
tangle of Reparations and War debts. If it is political 
or, if you prefer to call it so, psychological, then some 
other way will have to be found of restoring the morale 
of the German people. 

The economic crisis is undoubtedly serious. In order 
to pay the largest Reparations burden that any nation 
has ever had to face, Germany must keep up a large 
export trade. The world depression has considerably 
reduced the possibility of doing this, and the falling 
prices are increasing every month the real burden, in 
goods, of the payments which must be made. Moreover, 
owing to this very situation, German industry finds it 
difficult to obtain the long-term credits which are 
essential for economical working, and is forced to carry 
on with short-term loans, principally from France, which 
are withdrawn on the first sign of trouble. The new 
corporation founded by the B.I.S. may do something to 
correct this, but it is a great handicap at the moment. 

In face of this situation, the German Budget has for 
some years shown increasing deficits, which it is now 
proposed to meet by means of the reductions in salaries 
and increases in taxation contained in the new emergency 
decree. This decree is widely felt in Germany to be the 
last turn of the screw, which will deprive the already 
impoverished middle class of their last reserves of capital 
and throw them into the arms of the extremist parties, 
composed of those who feel that they have nothing to lose. 

Here it becomes inevitable to enter upon considera- 
tions of politics. Did the German people feel that it is 
possible for them by their own efforts to find a way out 


of this economic deadlock, it is probable that they 
would even now face the situation as a good many of 
the best of them are doing. But they feel, on the 
contrary, that every possible way out is closed to them. 
Any approach to a search for colonial markets will 
antagonize one of the Allied Powers. Tariff barriers 
are continually piled higher against their trade. Credit 
is being withheld. In many countries of the world they 
are not even allowed to settle and found a business, 
being debarred therefrom by the Treaties of Peace, in 
addition to the ordinary restrictions which apply to 
emigrants from other nations. The project of the 
Customs Union rouses the most hysterical outcry from 
France and Czechoslovakia, yet the French substitute 
proposals, even if they ever materialize, will do little 
to help Germany directly. Most Germans see in them, 
on the contrary, merely a competing bid for the 
co-operation of Austria. The only open door is that 
which leads to Russia, and though many individual 
Germans have entered by it, the reports of those who 
have returned are not such as to turn the whole nation 
in that direction. 

Yet on the side of Reparations there is little prospect 
of any immediate relief. The attitude of the American 
Administration, which, faced with its own difficulties, 
tends more and more to associate the problem of debts 
with that of disarmament, makes a quick solution 
impossible. Therefore, even were the crisis solely 
economic, there is no way out for Germany without 
asking for a moratorium, the results of which are unpre- 
dictable, and the possible benefit merely temporary. 
The solution must lie on the political side, and almost 
the only point of approach is on the question of the 
Customs Union. Should the World Court find against 
the project, and the Council enforce the decision, the 
situation of Germany would be hopeless indeed. 

It is here that the possible opportunity lies. It is 
possible that the World Court will pronounce in favour 
of the project, but even should it not do so there is still 
a choice for Great Britain. She can either support the 
party which wishes to enforce the decision, and face 
the consequences to Germany and Europe, or she can 
join with Germany in asking for a revision of the 
Treaties. It would be taking the risk of disrupting the 
League, and would be almost certain to involve the 
provision of guarantees in some form by this country, 
but the risks of the other course are as great. It is 
a choice between the safety of the Treatics and the 
safety of Europe. 


The Week in Parliament 


T is remarkable how often in these days the House gets 
to discussing its own prestige and authority—and 
how often it comes to the conclusion that they are 
declining. It did both over the guillotine resolution, 
which—so contended the Government—was necessary if 
the Finance Bill was to become law in time to prevent a 
hiatus in the legal collection of taxes. Ten Parliamentary 
days were all that could be given. ‘Tremendous Opposi- 
tion indignation! Mr. Ernest Brown of the Liberals made 
an impassioned Pym-and-Hampden-right-of-free-speech 
oration. The House was losing its control of taxation. 
But Mr. W. S. Brown (there are six Mr. Browns in the 
House) who, he explained, speaks now as an independent 
member, had been examining the official report of last 
year’s budget debates: in one all-night sitting twenty- 
four columns were devoted to reports of speeches on the 


motion to report progress ; not devoted to the merits of 
the Bill at all. Commander Kenworthy put it that the 
inereasing use of the guillotine was proof that the whole 
machinery was out of date. But then it always has been, 
for Mr. Oswald Lewis recalled a conversation between 
Queen Elizabeth and a previous Speaker. The Queen 
wanted to know “ what had passed in the lower House.” 
The Speaker of that day replied: ‘“‘ May it please Your 
Majesty, seven weeks.” 

This did not prevent the House at ten thirty, after the 
fall of the guillotine, devoting a full hour and a half to the 
discussion of pure procedure, largely in the form of a 
running debate with the Chairman on his rulings. If 
the Motion to Report Progress were rejected (which every- 
one knew it would not be) could the Committee go on 


discussing the Bill? It was in the circumstances a purely 
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hypothetical point: and it held the attention of a 
full and excited House from ten thirty until nearly 
midnight. 

As Major Elliot pointed out, Monday’s debate covered 
the Budget proper. Subsequent days would be 

devoted to such matters as the Land Tax, not properly 
~ concerned with the year’s revenue. The debate concen- 
trated mainly on the Petrol Tax. The incidental Pro- 
tection of the tax is more important than would at first 
sight appear: it bears on the extraction of oil from coal, 
and, Sir Samuel Chapman argued, upon the utilization of 
the cheap iron ore of Scotland—a cheap black limestone 
which is to be found in millions of tons in Lanarkshire. 
The Government were doing a far, far better thing than 
they knew in putting the tax at sixpence. On the other 
side of the ledger was the fact that the tax would be a 
real burden on the paint trade. And many other 
industries were involved. 

Tuesday saw a return tothe Land Tax. The conspicuous 
feature of the debate was Sir John Simon’s attack. His 
main point was that a factory, a shipbuilding yard, or the 
premises of other industries occupying considerable areas 


eet 
i 


of land, would, by the taxation of their site value, haye 
heavy additional burdens without any correspond; 
additional revenue from that increase of value, The 
making of a loss would not protect a factory againg 
paying tax, or against a high valuation. It would fal 
with equal severity on the landlord who wilfully held up 
his land and the one who developed it. It would penalize 
institutions who held up land from building for amenity 
purposes (what about the Temple Gardens, Lincoln’s Inj 
Fields, the playing ground of poor children, he asked), 
He concluded his slashing attack by suggesting that if g 
Bill embodying this principle contained provisions against 
all the ‘injustices it would inflict, it tended to become 
unworkable and unproductive. So, the Government 
argued, let the injustices be inflicted. 

To the general attack the Solicitor-General replies 
with good debating points which greatly hearten the 
Government benches ; but one has a feeling they are too 
clever. Questions brought a long statement from the 
Secretary for India from which one gathered that the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act was not yet effective. 

GUARDIAN, 


The Idea of God—XI 


[The article by Professor J. A. Robertson has been unavoidably held over till next week. 


In our note last week Professor 


Robertson should have been described as belonging to the Church of Scotland. His article is entitled “* An Evangelical 


a, 


View.”—Eb. Spectator.] 


A Christian Scientist’s View 


By Cuartes W. J. TENNANT. 


HE question, ‘“ What is the Christian Scientist’s 
idea of God ? ” is answered by Mary Baker Eddy on 

page 456 of the Christian Science textbook, Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures, in the following words : 
“God is incorporeal, divine, supreme, infinite Mind, 
Spirit, Soul, Principle, Life, Truth, Love.” God is also 
understood to be omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent. 
In mortal existence, however, we seem to be conscious 
of a state of mortality. We appear to be temporal, having 
birth, maturity, decay, death, and to possess a human or 
carnal mind which views all things from the standpoint of 
the five physical, finite senses. Our vision is limited in 
every direction, and when we come to the end of our 
investigations of the material sense of things, including a 
material sense of spirit or mind, we come to a stop. Our 
conception of Deity is, therefore, without actual value, 
for it expresses our own limited, finite belief, and each 
individual must necessarily have'a different concept. Now 
there must be a true, complete, and satisfactory idea 
of Deity which is available to mankind, for we are 
told in John xvii, 8: “ This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou has sent.” The true idea of God must be God’s idea 


of Himself, since God is infinite Mind. In the Bible, which - 


is a compilation of writings extending over a period of 
thousands of years, we have a record of the progressive 
revelation of God to the human consciousness. The 
earliest concepts of a deity took form as gods and god- 
desses, good and bad, but gradually the idea of mono- 
theism gained ascendancy until God was revealed to 
Moses as one God, the great I am, and upon that revela- 
tion were based the Ten Commandments. Throughout 
the centuries following a still clearer idea of God was 
unfolded, until Christ Jesus revealed Him to humanity as 
Love, Spirit. The works of regeneration which He per- 
formed, the healing of the sick, the reforming of the 
sinner, and the raising of the dead, were the outcome of 
His spiritual discernment of the nature of God, Spirit, 
for they were all contrary to the evidence of the physical 
senses, and they were the proof that His understanding 


of God was correct. The Mind of Christ must be spiritual, 
for it enabled Christ Jesus to apply spiritual law, un- 
known to the human or carnal mind, to material condi- 
tions, and thereby overcome what were considered to be 
matcrial laws. He understood that mortal existence, 
from beginning to end, was a material dream, in which 
he was awake, and from which he strove to awaken his 
followers. Its spurious laws, conditions, and beliefs had 
no terror for him. Sin, disease, and death vanished 
before His spiritual consciousness or knowledge. To 
multiply loaves and fishes was no effort ; knowing what 
He knew of spiritual law and the unreality of so-called 
material laws, to walk on the water or roll the stone from 
the mouth of the sepulchre presented no difficulty to Him. 

Christ Jesus’ idea of God was that of a heavenly Father 
of whom He was the expression “ before the world was.” 
He was therefore conscious of His pre-existence as the 
spiritual manifestation of God, in proof of which He 
said, ‘“‘ Before Abraham was, I am.” It is evident that 
He was not here referring to His physical, human form 
which was born in Bethlehem, but to His eternal, spiritual 
selfhood, or the Christ. He said, “ I and My Father are 
One,” and also, ‘* I came forth from the Father,”’ showing 
that His spiritual selfhood was at one with the Father, as 
a ray of light is one with the sun. This spiritual selfhood, 
appearing through the physical Jesus, may be likened to 
light passing through a window pane. It was this light 
which gave Him the consciousness of His pre-existence, 
and it is this light which gives to humanity the true idea 
of God to-day. 

Christ Jesus said, “* Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” This must mean, Ye shall 
know the spiritual truth about God, and the universe 
including man, and this shall make you free from the 
material lie about God, man, and the universe. In His 
definition of evil, Christ Jesus revealed its nothingness, 
for in speaking of the devil, the embodiment of all evil, 
He said: “He... . abode not in the truth, because 
there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he 
speaketh of his own; for he is a liar, and the father of 
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it.” The lie is that God, infinite Spirit, has an opposite. 
God is infinite Mind; therefore there can be only one 
Mind. The lie says, “ there are many minds,” constituting 
the carnal mind, which, however, Paul termed “ enmity 
against God.” God is infinite Spirit ; therefore there is 
only one Spirit, and all its manifestations are spiritual. 
The lie says, “there is an opposite of Spirit, termed 
matter,” or, that “ matter is the manifestation of Spirit.” 
God is divine Principle; He is therefore the source, 
cause, and origin of all that really exists, and all that 
exists must be established eternally in divine Principle. 
The lie says, “* Principle is not the only cause, for evil is a 
cause.” God is infinite Love ; therefore creation must be 
the expression of eternal Love, spiritual, perfect, and 
harmonious. The lie says, “ creation is both good and 
evil.” God is eternal Life ; therefore all that really exists 
expresses eternal Life, without. beginning or end. The 
lie says, “ life is temporal, and death inevitable.”? God is 
Truth ; therefore all that really exists is the manifesta- 
tion of eternal Truth, unalterable, everlasting, and good. 
The lie says, “truth can be finite, temporal, and evil.” 

Christ Jesus was the Way-shower out of the false sense 
of existence into the spiritual, by separating truth from 
error, the works of the Father from the works of the devil. 
His mission was to awaken mortals out of the sleep of 
materialism to the reality of spiritual existence, through 
an understanding of the omnipotence, omniscience, and 
omnipresence of God, Spirit, and of man’s true relation- 
ship to Him. 

To sum up, Mary Baker Eddy, the discoverer and 
founder of Christian Science, rediscovered through a 
consecrated study of the Bible, the divine Principle and 
spiritual law which the early prophets perceived to some 
extent, and which was fully discerned and demonstrated 


by our Master. Her discovery, which came to her as 
revelation, was that God, Spirit, is the divine Principle of 
all that really exists, and that man, made in His image 
and likeness, must be spiritual and not material, in 
accordance with Genesis i, 26. Thus, she was able to 
write, on page 547 of Science and Health: “The true 
theory of the universe, including man, is not in material 
history but in spiritual development. Inspired thought 
relinquishes a material, sensual, and mortal theory of the 
universe, and adopts the spiritual and immortal.”  Fol- 
lowing closely in the footsteps of Christ Jesus, Mrs. Eddy 
realized that the true understanding of God must be made 
practical in human experience for the salvation of man- 
kind, and it is upon such an understanding that the Church 
of Christ, Scientist, is founded. Just as Christ Jesus was 
able to destroy the seeming appearance of evil, mani- 
fested in every form of sin, sickness, and discord, through 
the knowledge of God’s allness, so through the right 
understanding of God and His laws which Mrs. Eddy has 
again revealed in Christian Science, a rapidly increasing 
multitude throughout the civilized world are daily over- 
coming in growing measure the discords caused by a 
belief in an anthropomorphic God and the reality and 
necessity of evil. ‘‘ God,” wrote the beloved disciple 
about two thousand years ago, “ is light, and in Him is 
no darkness at all.” ‘‘ God’s interpretation of Himself,” 
writes Mrs. Eddy on page 258 of Miscellaneous Writings, 
“furnishes man with the only suitable or true idea of 
Him ; and the divine definition of Deity differs essentially 
from the human. It interprets the law of Spirit, not of 
matter. It explains the eternal dynamics of being, and 
shows that nature and man are as harmonious to-day as 
in the beginning, when ‘ all things were made by Him ; 
and without Him was not any thing made.’ ” 


The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. 
Our object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the 
importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. Next weck Professor G. Elliot Smith will discuss Sir Arthur 


Keith’s Rectorial Address at Aberdeen University. 


Our correspondence columns are open at all times to letters which 


seem to us to add to the interest of this discussion ; and such correspondence is cordially invited.—Eb. Spectator.] 


The Administrative Aspect of the Colour Bar 


By Lorp Lucarp. 


ROM time to time during the past thirty years, some 
acknowledged authority has been heard to declare 
that ‘‘ The Colour Question ” was the outstanding problem 
of the twentieth century, but not until certain events in the 
Great War and more recent happenings in India and 
South Africa—no less than in China, in the Dutch East 
Indies and in French Indo-China—had begun to demon- 
strate that the warning could no longer pass unheeded, 
has Western civilization awoken to the gravity and the 
insistence of the problem. 

It is just ten years since the Spectator opened its 
columns to a discussion of the subject. The American 
writer, Dr. Lothrop Stoddard, in his book, The Rising 
Tide of Colour, had dealt with the subject largely from the 
biological aspect, and he drew alarming conclusions from 
the transmission of hereditary characteristics of opposing 
raciai types. Mr. J. H. Oldham (Christianity and The 
Race Problem), on the other hand, laid emphasis rather 
on sociological, economic, and environmental causes than 
on hereditary instincts. A striking brochure on the 
subject in 1924 by Mr. Basil Mathews (The Clash of 
Colour) formed the basis of half a dozen articles in the 
Review of the Churches in the following April, to which 
Sir Valentine Chirol and Dr. Stoddard contributed. 

To the exhaustive examination of the subject contained 
in these -books and articles (including a separate analysis 





by Dr. J. W. Gregory) there is little that is new to be 
added, except perhaps to suggest that in the opinions 
expressed there seems to be some little confusion of 
thought between two distinct, though closely related, 
aspects of the subject—viz., the question of racial aver- 
sions based on colour—be it instinctive or acquired—and 
the question of racial discrimination which ostensibly, 
and often unconsciously, adopts colour as its line of 
cleavage. 

The term “ Colour Bar ” obviously applies not so much 
to the feeling of aloofness or even repugnance, which 
beyond question exists very widely, though by no means 
universally, in regard to intimate social, especially sexual, 
relations between persons of different colour, as to the 
reluctance of the politically dominant races to share their 
privileges of place and power with the subject races. 
There is indeed nothing inherently impossible in main- 
taining an extreme colour bar policy without any strong 
feeling of colour prejudice. The colour bar legislation 
proposed by General Hertzog in the Union of South 
Africa is frankly designed to exclude the subject races 
from the exercise of political power, and witnesses before 
the Joint Committee now sitting on the East African 
question have testified in the same breath to their sym- 
pathy with and their attachment to the native Africans, 
and to their determination to uphold the racial domina- 
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tion of the Whites. Whether it is consonant with natural 
justice that a small White minority should legislate for a 
vastly preponderant Black majority, on matters in which 
the interests of the two may be divergent, is not primarily. 
a matter of colour. The claim of the White race for the 
concentration of political power in its own hands is based, 
we are told, on a higher civilization, and a mature political 
experience, and not on colour prejudice. 

In the Union of South Africa, and I believe to some 
extent in the Southern States of North America, the 
claim is wider, and extends quite logically to the economic 
sphere, for the White man then feels the necessity of safe- 
guarding, not only his political power, but also his mono- 
poly of skilled labour lest he be submerged not only by 
the votes of an enfranchised proletariat, but also by the 
skill of the African in handicraft, and his ability to accept 
a wage upon which a White man would starve. This very 
ability to support a lower standard of living is itself often 
confounded with colour prejudice, though in reality the 
racial hostility which it creates is based on purely eco- 
nomic causes and the instinct of self-preservation. 

Fear is, indeed, the root cause of colour bar discrimina- 
tion. The White man argues that it is due to his ability 
to apply scientific knowledge, to his inventions and his 
capacity for organization and the adaptation of new pro- 
cesses in industry, that the plane of material civilization 
has been raised, to the benefit of the subject races, and he 
resents and fears their claim to utilize his methods and 
knowledge against himself. 

The pages of history afford endless examples of the 
methods to which the dominant race has resorted to 
maintain its supremacy, whether by the aid of religious 
sanctions, as in the Brahminical caste system, or by 
purely secular methods, such as the exclusive trade 
unions of South Africa or the prohibition of education to 
their slaves by the early Virginian planters. To such 
discrimination the British ideal is steadfastly opposed, 
though in practice we may sometimes have fallen short 
of it. The principle defined by Mr. Rhodes as ‘ Equal 
rights for all civilized men ” was accepted, and endorsed 
on behalf of the British Government by Mr. Churchill 
when Under-Secretary for the Colonies. The increasing 
recognition of the policy of building on Native foundations 
and of encouraging the people to manage their own affairs 
is probably the best possible antidote to racial unrest. 

Though the dominant race may be actuated by mixed 
motives of self-interest in maintaining a monopoly of 
political power, or of self-preservation in the face of over- 
whelming numbers on a lower or a different plane of 
civilization, or even by altruistic ideals of trusteeship and 
guidance for peoples not yet able to stand alone, colour 
affords a convenient line of demarcation and in varying 
degrees reinforces and accentuates the racial distinction. 

On the other hand, the origin and predisposing causes 
of antipathies really based on difference of colour are 
difficult to define, nor do we know with any certainty to 
what extent they are reciprocal, or to what degree racial 
aversions exist between the different coloured races them- 
selves. Undoubtedly they are more pronounced among 
the Northern than the Southern or Latin races of Europe, 
and it would seem that the union between the latter and 
the coloured races is more prolific and the offspring com- 
pares favourably in physique with that of the union with 
the Northern races. 

Another proposition which will not I think be denied 
is that colour’ prejudice is intensified—and often origi- 
nated in those who previously were unaware of its exist- 
ence—by residence among the coloured races. This 
genuine colour-feeling is, as I have said, entirely com- 
patible with close and cordial association in the common 
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strange to say there is evidence that colour in isolateq 
cases even in the “Nordic” races kecomes a sexual 
attraction, and we are assured by an obviously well. 
informed writer in the Round Table that miscegenation— 
even of White women with Africans—is not only tolerated 
but encouraged in French West Africa. 

Speaking generally, however, it is I think true to say 
that it is in this aspect that the real colour-feeling finds 
expression, not only as between the White and coloured 
races, but between the Black, Brown, and Yellow races 
inter se. It is the attempt to overstep this clearly defined 
line which leads to the horrible lynchings in the Southern 
States, of which Mr. Stephen Graham gives so ghastly a 
picture.* 

A decade ago, in the endeavour to demonstrate that 
this deep-seated aversion from social intimacy and physical 
contact between opposing types of the human species 
as distinguished by colour, is due to a natural law, or 
instinct, which no race need be ashamed to recognize, and 
does not preclude mutual esteem, I attempted to define 
the relation in words which the then President of the 
United States quoted with approval when on tour in the 
Southern States. ‘‘ Here then (I suggested) is the true 
conception of the inter-relation of colour; complete 
uniformity in ideals ; absolute equality in the paths of 
knowledge and culture; equal opportunity for those 
who strive, equal admiration for those who achieve ; in 
matters social and racial a separate path, each pursuing 
his own inherited traditions, preserving his own race 
purity and race pride. Equality in things spiritual; agreed 
divergence in the physical and material.” + 

On the other hand, let us recognize that unrest among 
peoples who are subject to the control of the White races 
is not primarily a question of colour, but of race con- 
sciousness and of dissatisfaction due to political, economic, 
religious, or social causes which it is within the power of 
the dominant race to modify or remove. Chief among 
these is the imposition upon Asiatics and Africans of 
institutions, whether Governmental, Judicial, or Educa- 
tional, opposed to immemorial tradition, and out of 
harmony with inherited aptitudes. Policies of class- 
legislation and racial repression must, as Mr. Justice 
Rose-Innes and his distinguished co-signatories said in a 
recent letter to The Times, inevitably lead to disaster, in 
which difference in colour will lend an adventitious aid 
and bitterness. 


affairs of life and with mutual good will, but it draws the 


Modern Tendencies in Education 


By Bertranp RvsseELL. 


HE most important innovation in educational theory 

in recent times is the emphasis upon the early years, 
which is due to two modern movements in psychology, 
namely, psycho-analysis and behaviourism. Broadly 
speaking, behaviourism gives the technique for the 
creation of good habits, while psycho-analysis gives the 
technique for the prevention of bad passions. Freud was 
originally led to lay stress on childhood by studying the 
recollections of adults, a method which was somewhat 
fallacious, as his enemies pointed out. He himself had 
not much material dealing with actual children as opposed 
to reminiscences of childhood. Such material could not 
be obtained from children brought up on conventional 
lines, since such children have been carefully taught to 
conceal their thoughts. In order to ascertain the thoughts 
of children it is necessary to allow them free speech from 


* Children of the Slaves. 1920. 
fT Lcinburgh Review, April, 1921. 
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the moment when they can first speak. This is extremely 
difficult, since nurses, governesses, and school teachers are 
opposed to it. In proportion, however, as it is possible, 
it is found, in the main, to confirm Freud’s hypotheses. 
A very valuable collection of material derived from the 
Maltinghouse School, established by Mr. Geoffrey Pike 
at Cambridge, is being published by Mrs. Susan Isaacs. 
If experiments of equal scientific interest had been made 
with chimpanzees, or penguins, or axolotls, large sums of 
public money would have been available for their con- 
tinuance. As it was, they met with nothing but derision, 
and came to an end for lack of funds. 

The emotions and character tend to be determined by 
very early influences. By the time a child is six years old 
the main lines are, as a rule, fairly definitely fixed. 
Intellectual education, on the contrary, can wait. It is 
doubtful whether a chiid would be ultimately the worse if 
he had no lessons at all before the age of eight. The 
nature of the child has hitherto been less investigated 
than that of any other living organism ; nobody is sur- 
prised when a man of science observes the behaviour of 
an amoeba or a salamander, but it is generally held that 
the behaviour of young children should only be observed 
by uneducated females. Such observation as does occur 
js vitiated on the one hand by sentimentality in the 
observer, on the other hand by fear of moral prohibition 
on the part of the children. It is only in recent years, 
and on a very small scale, that these two obstacles to the 
scientific study of children have been overcome. 

The business of the educator, however, is not scientific 
observation, which is only a necessary preliminary. The 
moral qualities which I regard as important to produce 
during the early years are freedom from hatred, fearless- 
ness, a scientific attitude towards reality, and the pos- 
session of such habits as are essential to health and to a 
tolerable social life. In the last two of these requirements 
many modern educators seem to me to fail; having 
perceived the falsehood of the old discipline, they have 
thrown over discipline too completely, with the result 
that the children brought up by their methods have not 
that modicum of good habits without which they become 
a nuisance to themselves and to others. A _ scientific 
attitude to reality, stated in terms of the emotions, means 
the preponderance of curiosity over phantasies of wish 
fulfilment. This is perhaps the most important of all 
moral qualities in the modern world, and it is one which 
can scarcely be imparted except by those who possess it. 
At present, educational authorities, both public and 
private, insist that the immense majority of teachers 
shall be frightened celibates, and therefore destitute of 
it. The robust acceptance of reality is held at present 
to be incompatible with virtue, and the scientific 
curiosity of the young is perpetually thwarted by the 
sex taboo. 

I am not one of those who believe in complete freedom 
for children. The formation of good habits cannot be 
wholly spontaneous, and, at any rate after the age of 
eight, children need to acquire more knowledge than 
most of them will acquire if they are allowed free choice 
between lessons and play. Nor do I think that ill- 
treatment of younger children by older ones should be 
tolerated. Within these limits, however, there is room 
for a great deal more freedom than has hitherto been 
common. There should be physical adventurousness 
from an early age, even though it may involve minor 
bodily hurts and a slight risk of graver injury. There 
should not be too much teaching of manners, since this 
induces social timidity. There should be no _ inter- 
ference whatever in free speech. When a child states 
that he wishes his father or his mother were dead, he 


must not be told that such a wish is wicked, for this 
will have no tendency whatever to diminish its intensity, 
and will merely drive it underground, where it will 
become the stronger for being unexpressed ; when he 
indulges in phantasies which shock adult propriety, he 
must not be met by a_ horrified “Hush! Hush!” 
Free speech in politics has been defended, I think, on 
the wrong grounds. It is said to be the Palladium of 
our liberties, but the fact is that it is an outlet less harmful 
than any other for our bad passions. Emotions require 
some kind of motor activity for their discharge, but 
there is a tendency, which is wholly desirable, to make 
this motor activity purely laryngeal. An infant in a 
rage agitates all his limbs, whereas a civilized man in a 
rage may be content with words. Free speech is 
necessary if this very beneficent transformation is to 
take place. The same kind of hatred which will lead a 
man prevented from speech to murder his enemy may 
lead a thoroughly verbalized man to be content with a 
biting epigram. I have watched among the children 
in my school the substitution of words for deeds: at 
first they fought each other with any weapons that 
came to hand, they then fought only with fists, and 
finally only with the tongue. Those who were most 
inclined to fight with weapons were those who had been 
taught at home that one must always speak well of 
everybody, and had thereby been baulked of laryngeal 
satisfaction. 

The most important merit of freedom within the limits 
mentioned above is that it tends to prevent the growth 
of evil passions, instead of merely preventing their manifes- 
tation at inconvenient moments. To prevent the growth 
of evil passions is possible with most children, but it 
requires the explicit abandonment of almost everything 
that has hitherto figured as moral instruction. Manners, 
kindness, and decency must not be inculeated in words, 
but we must seek a method of making them grow up 
spontaneously by the provision of a suitable environment. 
If children have been rightly handled up to the age of 
six, it is possible to conduct the whole of their later 
education by methods much freer and more intelligent 
than any that are possible with children whose mora] 
sense has been damaged by the blundering methods of 
traditional moral education. 


Films and the Child 
By R.P. F. 


or was set up in Birmingham a year ago a 

Cinema Enquiry Committee. It came into being 
because a certain section of public opinion was dissatisfied 
with the prevalent type of film and suspicious of its 
effects on the young. The object of its investigations 
was to “ persuade the Home Secretary to institute an 
impartial enquiry,” the results of which, it was believed, 
would lead to “ drastic and beneficial changes in the 
regulations at present governing the exercise of the 
Censorship.”” The Committee, whose President is Sir 
Charles Grant Robertson, the Vice Chancellor of Birming- 
ham University, have now published their Report of 
Investigations. 

The Report represents the fruition of an excellent idea 
—just the sort of idea a modern community ought to 
put into practice. As a document designed to fulfill 
a purpose it is open to criticism on only two grounds. 
(There is one rather important sin of omission, to which 
I shal! refer later.) Its first, and less important failing 
is the absence—particularly noticeable in the diagnoses 
of specific programmes—of any indication that the 
commercial and artistic conditions governing the exhibi- 
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tion of films are understood by the Committee; its 
implied disapproval of the Cinema as a whole loses some 
of its effect because it is clearly based on an amateurish 
attitude towards the industry. The second defect is 
structural. The evidence has been sifted, collated, and 
left to speak for itself; it is a pity, in view of the con- 
flicting trends and varying importance of its various 
sections, that we were left to draw our own conclusions 
and to make our own recommendations. As it stands, 
the Report is inconclusive. 

Most of the information on which the Report is based 
was collected by means of a questionnaire circulated to 
schools and clubs. By far the most interesting and com- 
prehensive replies come from 1,439 children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen in Birmingham schools. 
The answers from various groups of adults and adolescents 
are scrappier and more self-conscious: on both those 
counts, less significant. I shall deal in the main with 
the 1,439 children. 

The statistics of attendance are conclusive and important. 
Seven hundred and eighty of the children go once a week ; 
only thirty never go at all. All through the Report the 
figures obtained by the Committee bear out the impression 
that once a week is the rule and twice a week no very 
startling exception. To the question “‘Why do you 
like going?” the children gave three main replies: 
“For interest,” ‘‘ For amusement,” and ‘“ To pass the 
time ” ; ‘For excitement ” and “ For thrills” ran 
these very close. Forty-four go (so they say) “ to learn 
something,” and a good many “ to see other countries.” 
One goes “ for a peep into Society,” one “ for beauty,” 
and one—alone in acknowledging a motive which must 
be common to many—because “it is a change from 
the street.” This section of the evidence is perhaps 
more interesting than important; children between 
the ages of cight and fourteen can hardly be 
expected to analyse with accuracy, or to reveal with 
honesty, their motives for doing in Rome as the Romans 
do. 

With the answers to ‘“ What sort of pictures do you 
like best?” we are on firmer and incidentally more 
reassuring ground. The 1,439, taken as a whole, plump 
for “‘comics”: then adventure pictures : then detective 
pictures. Subdivision of the replies according to age 
and sex reveals no significant changes in this order of 
preference, and it is reflected, with minor variations, 
in the confessions of the adolescents and grown-ups. 
Nature films are last on all the children’s lists. ‘“ We 
do not,” wrote a boy (and he spoke for the whole of his 
sex and much of the other), “ like loveing pictures ” ; 
*“we like any kind but love,” is an almost unanimous 
verdict. The arts of murder and of war, on the other 
hand, are dangerously popular; some of the children 
have clearly found their stomachs too weak for the 
strong meat of thrills. 

The answers to “ What have you learnt from the 
pictures ?” are impossible to summarize. Here, again, 
is information which must be accepted as suggestive 
only. It takes an exceptional child to gauge fairly the 
educational effect of so exotic an impact on his mind. 
In the category of “General Knowledge” only three 
items figure in more than one or two answers; these are 
“Ways and customs of other lands,” “‘ The best way to 
dress,” and “ American slang.” On the other hand, in 
the section headed in the Report “ Film Philosophy,” a 
lot of children claim to have learnt “ what life really is,” 
while many others have picked up moral values—mostly 
impeccable—from the Hollywood brand of poetic justice 
—as, for example, ‘“‘ Not to lie, as you are often found 
out,” “ Not to drink, The latter does not yet apply to 
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me,” and “To behave yourself or ill will befall you,” 
Under “ Impressions with regard to sex ”’ representative 
answers are, “ I have learnt a lot about love,” “ How to 
make love,” and “ How to kiss.” There is here ap 
objective and rather incurious note in the children’s 
replies, which, taken in conjunction with their distaste 
for “ loveing pictures,”’ suggests that the most undesirable 
element in the popular American film makes no very 
profound or harmful impression on them. This is borne 
out by the Puritanism underlying their ideas for improving 
the cinema, exemplified by such comments as, “ Do not 
have rood pictures,” and, “ Film actresses should be 
made to dress more decenter.” 


Almost all the replies illustrate the power of the films 
to command the “ suspension of disbelief ’—to pass off 
illusion as reality. It is undoubtedly a pity that children 
should accept what they see on the films as a true picture 
of life. But it must not be forgotten that we all had 
pretty queer ideas about grown-up life between the ages 
of eight and fourteen, wherever we got them from; we 
had, after all, only just exploded the Santa Claus myth, 
so sedulously fostered by our parents. The young film. 
fan does at least get a stimulating variety of miscon- 
ceptions thrust at him; an impression stamped on his 
mind one week is probably expunged or superseded 
within the fortnight (unlike his grandfather, who, if he 
was impressionable, brooded for months on end over the 
strange and lurid cosmos revealed by a chance experience 
of provincial melodrama). It is reassuring, but hardly 
surprising, to find that in the replies from adolescents 
this whole-hearted credulity has given place to a tempered 
scepticism. Of the direct impressions received from films 
the most immediately and specifically harmful are without 
doubt those connected with crime and violence, the 
representation of which awakens in most children an 
instinctive responsiveness. It is significant that the 
replies dealing with these themes are the most vivid and 
the most subjective. 


The Report shows the present situation to be unsatis- 
factory, but—beyond its vague reference to the 
Censorship—makes no suggestions for its improvement. 
Two basic facts are clear. Most children ought to go 
much less often, and all children ought to go under better 
conditions. In public cinemas the cheap seats are those 
closest to the screen, and the children’s eyes are liable to 
suffer ; the smoke-laden atmosphere cannot be good for 
their health. One of the ideal solutions is a more 
enlightened attitude on the part of the parents. The 
Report, unfortunately, gives no statistics of the proportion 
of children who go accompanied by, or at any rate with 
the knowledge of, the grown-up members of their family. 
The information would have been very valuable. There 
can be very few places where a manager would find it 
commercially possible to show, even once a weck, a 
programme designed exclusively for children. What 
seems to be needed is some action on the part of the 
educational authorities. At the moment neither the 
quantity nor the quality of purely educational films is 
adequate to ensure the voluntary attendance of children 
at a cinema show designed purely for instruction. But 
if schools could provide facilities—outside their curri- 
culum—for the decent entertainment of their pupils, 
as they provide, in playgrounds, facilities for their bodily 
recreation, a step would have been taken in the right 
direction. Meanwhile, there is nothing to be done but to 
hope, piously, for better films, and to congratulate the 
Birmingham Cinema Enquiry Committee on a sound 
and helpful piece of work. Its ideals, and most of its 
methods, deserve a wider application in _ other 
communities, 
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How Toc H Began 
By Tue Rev. P. B. Ciayron, M.C. 


OC H began upon the old stage of Flanders, crowded 
by actors single-eyed and sincere. In 1914, the 
Salient had been the scene of exploits of a small pro- 
fessional touring company. In 1915, a body of amateurs 
had come, conning their parts in the wings, and impro- 
yizing with impervious audacity. The English reserve 
their praise for men who do what they were never 
meant to do. When I first saw the Salient, the Durham 
miners were laughing at the clerkly hands of the 
Westminsters, who wielded the spade so_ clumsily 
beside them ; but there was a new note of friendship in 
their laughter, a note now lost again outside Toc H. 
Death was a high price to pay for these discoveries ; but, 
if man is man’s proper study, there never was a school 
with readier scholars in it. 

Talbot House or Toc H—a high, white, battered mansion 
in a narrow street in Poperinghe—came into being to 
consecrate all these curious friendships. It stood to 
teach fidelity. Brotherly love almost seems to have 
selected the place as a point for a fresh beginning, en- 
riching it most days by the promotion of several of these 
men into a life where mud and misunderstanding are alike 
unknown. Their legacy was not a series of private 
griefs or of public hatreds, but a binding and constraining 
confidence in each other. 

In 1919, Toe H began its civil work, with £9 in the 
bank, and about two thousand names and addresses 
representing the homes of soldiers reputed to have sur- 
vived the Great War, and known to have been lovers of 
Talbot House in Poperinghe. It had not at the time a 
single younger member, and we were told on all sides that 
it would be fatal to admit them. We took the step at 
once, with a united mind among our forty London mem- 
bers. “* The Old House ”—as it soon came to be called— 
was, after all, entitled to its convictions. In ’16, ’17, 718 
it had welcomed the newcomers, and helped them to find 
their best selves. It now began to take on board another 
year’s enlistment, and to find for them far happier modes 
of cheerful, active service. Peace also had its perils. The 
spirit of the house rose up again to help her men to meet 
them. 

The real disaster was that, when the War was over, 
the men were encouraged to believe that a period of 
ease and plenty would permanently ensue. A sterner 
note, warning us to expect hard times, but bidding all 
true people stand and work together, might have saved 
bitter disillusionment. As it was, the tone of politics 
in 1919-20 was lower than it had been since the days of 
Walpole. The old firm spirit vanished in a cloud of 
cajolery. Nothing could have taken its place, save an 
ideal of peace as passionately maintained and as ardently 
pursued. 

Meanwhile, the now re-born fraternity started to 
climb its foothills. It realized, early on, that the most 
mature statements of a general principle will not, by 
themselves, harness an oncoming generation. A genera- 
tion can only be won outright by those within its ranks. 
Its contemporaries must convert it; and if Toc H has 
a strong point at all, it is that it endeavours to consecrate 
the group spirit of service among a series of teams ; 
selected, not from men of maturity, but from the grand 
climateric of the age of indiscretion. Toc H is not a 
series of pronouncements from the past, most readily 
dismissible. It is not a pathetic effort to sustain a 
fading splendour of an age of romantic sacrifice. It is, 
rather, a society which, once set going, brings gaily to 
itself a great variety of contacts, thus focussing for 


many, then rising to their full responsibilities, those 
elements of Franciscanism which are never long absent 
from any brood of men in Christendom. It is literally 
true that hundreds of the younger men, drawn in the first 
place by the most casual curiosity to some Guest Night 
of Toc H, date the beginning of a new outlook from the 
experience. 

There is no feature of our civilization more fraught 
with the gravity of evil than the fact that every city 
contains many thousands of younger men, unchallenged 
to the work of any great cause outside their own career. 
If you doubt the gravity, re-read Barbellion. If you doubt 
the remedy, a glimpse of Toe H will begin to show it you. 

The War had revealed to every thoughtful Chaplain 
the fact that men, at the age when they had most to 
give, were most alienated from organized Christianity, 
Donald Hankey had proved in the Spectator that this 
indifference was not due to their misconduct or to their 
unbelief. Nor was the alienation caused by the sole 
fact of war. War tore aside the curtain, and showed 
us men on all sides who were unconscious Christians ! 
As the hero of the French comedy talked prose without 
knowing it, so these men exhibited by their life and 
death attributes which are jewels in the New Testament. 
What was the barrier then between these men and the 
Christian Churches ? Was it inexorably true that they 
must stand apart? Was there no way at all whereby 
organized religion could so amend its presentation as to 
re-harness them to tasks which halted everywhere for 
lack of manly energy ? 

The Englishman’s mind is obdurate. He views life as 
a game to be played worthily, and in a true team 
spirit. His training and his instinct unite in inclin- 
ing him to help, where he sees suffering met with 
cheerfulness. He is not in the least disposed to sit and 
be given good advice by people who don’t scem to 
know life’s circumstances. Any form of religion which 
tends to produce introverts cannot hope to command 
very wide allegiance among a race of men whose whole 
ideals march with the extrovert. Toc H arrives at 
doctrine vid duty, not duty vid doctrine. It recalls men 
to God, by making them less selfish in their leisure, by 
undergirding their unselfishness with a team spirit conse- 
crated. Their humour and good will are found, aroused, 
employed; then led by fine example into the joy of 
worship. They are as men renewed. 


The Youth Hostel Movement 


Last week the Specraror announced that it would ask its 
readers to contribute towards the cost of a Hostel—approximately 
£800. Now, however, to our great pleasure we learn that the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust are making a grant of £10,000 
for the provision of Hostels in connexion with the Movement. 
In these circumstances we do not propose to continue our appeal. 
The subscriptions received have been sent to the Honorary 
Treasurer of the Youth Hostel Association at Welwyn Garden 
City. Scottish readers who wish to help should send their dona- 
tions to the Honorary Treasurer of the Scottish Youth Hostels 
Association, Alfred D. Smith, Esq., 64 Princes Sireet, Edinburgh. 


A Penny of Observation 


Tur EARTHQUAKE 

The Times’ account of last Sunday’s earthquake makes 
grim reading. In Dover a small clock fell on to its face. The 
bed of a correspondent on Hampstead Heath was lifted up and 
down—by a movement “ rhythmical in character and of such 
intensity that his first impulse was to clutch the mattress.” 
Two blackbirds nesting under his window abandoned all 
pretence of self-control, and for half an hour went on “ calling 
out in an agitated manner.” “ A group of people sitting in a 
recom at Maida Vale described their experience as uncanny ” : 
as well they might. The act of sitting in a group in Maida 
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Vale at half-past one in the morning passes from the eccentric 
to the eerie when the session is accompanied, as this was, by 
“a marked rumbling noise.” But it was a great day for the 
seismologists. After years of patient obscurity they came into 
their own. ‘‘ At last,’ said a man whose name, we are given 
to understand, is one to conjure with in seismological circles, 
“at last people will stop mistaking me for a man who collects 
coins,” 
* * * * 

INCREDIBLE SAGaAcity OF The Times NEWSPAPER. 

From an article in The Times of June 6th, in which the 
centenary of Mrs. Siddons’ death was celebrated: ‘* When 
Mrs. Siddons died there should have been convulsions of 
nature, earthquake, cataclysm, hurricanoes.” 

* * * * 
In THE Rovueu. 

Last week, on the very day when yet another proof of the 
inability of British golfers to win any championship open to 
competitors of other nationalities was bringing down grave 
charges of decadence on their heads, a golfer in Uganda was 
attacked by a hippopotamus. The incident suggests a remedy 
for that softening of the moral as well as the physical fibre 
to which many critics attribute the ill success of our match- 
play. We ourselves have always regarded golf as too sheltered 
a pastime; in no other outdoor sport, with the possible 
exceptions of shrimping and bowls, is the element of risk, the 
invigorating spice of danger, so nearly non-existent. Our 
criticism of the game is summed up in the reflection that the 
last thing you would expect to hear of a man playing golf 
is that he had been attacked by a hippopotamus. It should 
not be the last thing. Club Secretaries who have the interests 
of the game at heart must take their cue from Whipsnade. 
The more powerful and irritable of the tropical fauna must 
be imported wholesale, and without delay. Hardihood and 
resource will be required, as never before, of the player whose 
tendency to slice may embroil him with a jaguar: while to 
drop a ball no more than the statutory club’s-length from a 
bush known to harbour puff-adders will breed in him those 
powers of self-control which count for so much in the critical 
atmosphere of a championship. From the aesthetic stand- 
point, a fairway swarming with such mammals as Proudfoot’s 
gazelle, Sibley’s gnu, and the delightful, though little-known, 
puki will present an unforgettable sight. The presence of 
these creatures will, no doubt, be necessary to supplement 
the diet of the carnivora. 

* * * a 
THe NEWER Cricket. 

We approve unreservedly of the methods adopted to force 
a decision in the match between Yorkshire and Gloucester- 
shire at Sheffield, when four innings were telescoped into 
the only day on which play was possible by an agreement 
between both sides to declare their first innings closed after 
the first ball had gone to the boundary for four byes. The 
critic who pointed out, in a letter to The Times, that on 
that occasion neither the purpose nor the technique of the 
bowler, batsman, wicket-keeper and fielders entitled them 
to be considered as either bowling, batting, keeping wicket 
or fielding, and that therefore no cricket took place during 
the first innings, is in a sense right ; but that does not affect 
our attitude. Every cricket match is divided into two 
phases. The second, and more protracted phase, is devoted 
exclusively to the activities which he mentions—bowling, 
batting, &c.—and in which all the players participate. The 
first phase, which, though considerably briefer, is more 
invariably decisive, is devoted to the spinning of a coin; 
for this only two players are needed—one to spin, the other 
to prognosticate. The Yorkshire-Gloucestershire match 
revives our long-standing conviction that one or more inter- 
mediary stages are needed in the at present very abrupt 
transition from this highly individualistic guesswork in 
front of the pavilion to the more strenuous corporate 
activities in the field. To burke the question by simply 
going through a dumb-show of the latter is, if not dishonest, 
at any rate dull. We would suggest that the preliminary 
spinning of a ccin, which depends entirely on chance, 
should be followed by some contest in which hazard 
and skill play more or less equal parts: Bezique would do, 


<<, 


or Animal Grab. After this, a bout of Hopscotch, Bling 
Man’s Buff or -Prisoner’s Base—all invigorating games, in 
which athletic prowess counts for more than luck—eoulq 
fitly lead up to the cricket proper. Motu, 


Gramophone Notes 


GREGORIAN CHANTS. 


Tr a Martian were to inquire where on the face of this distraught 
globe he could find human activities bringing any form of 
happiness to the many without bringing also any unhappiness 
to the few, we might be a little ashamed, as human beings 
at the scarcity of information which we could give him. But 
among the few undoubted examples of such things one would 
be found at the little French village of Solesmes, near Sable, 

Here he would find a school of monks who spend their 
lives preserving, studying and interpreting a form of artistic 
beauty so valuable to the human spirit that it has persisted 
for at least fifteen hundred years. The Monks’ Choir of 
Saint-Pierre de Solesmes is the recognized authority for the 
proper singing of Gregorian chant in the Catholic Church, 
A succession of scholars, of whom Dom Mocquereau is perhaps 
the most prominent, have fixed the tradition for all time on 
the basis of what seems to have been the original practice of 
the Church. To listen to this music is like entering the early 
Middle Ages and there could be no better way of reproducing 
the whole emotional reality of the age of faith than this, 
The publication by the Gramophone Company of an album 
of twelve records of this choir is an event which must enrich 
the human imagination appreciably, for the high standard of 
singing is rarely to be found in the average cathedral or 
church ; indeed, much Gregorian singing is deplorable ; but 
now, through modern science, the monks of Solesmes can 
sing their prayers to the whole world. 

Gregorian chant is remarkable for two qualities, emotional 
restraint and rhythmic freedom. _ It is interesting to contrast 
its restraint with the emotionalism of the Hebrew cantor, 
Here is no exquisite wailing at the Temple; no musical 
tearing of hair and beating of breast, but, sather, a force 
from beyond the more human feelings of hope and despair, 
‘** Anything capable of exciting or weakening man,” writes 
Dom Gajard, ‘* anything of a nature to rouse his passions or 
shatter his nerves, the puny, the sentimental or the romantic 
in our modern music both secular and religious, all are carefully 
banished from Gregorian chant.’ Gounod and Mendelssohn, 
for example, aim at raking up religious feeling by way of 
sensuous musical stimuli; Gregorian chant is the expression 
of an emotion, and more still of a sense of certainty, which 
already exists. The listener will only get out of it what he 
brings with him te put into it. Whereas much of modern 
religious music is only religious by analogy and might with 
different words become a love song or a battle song, the sung 
prayer of the Church leans on no other emotion for crutch ; 
it exhales the sense of unity with God, of the immanence of the 
spiritual in the natural world. of the Aristotelian idea of 
perfection within the seen and unseen universe, which the 
Middle Ages had and we have not. ‘Its nobility,” says 
Dom Mocquereau, ** comes from the fact that it borrows 
nothing, or as little as possible, from the world of the senses; 
it makes use of them but does not address itself directly to 
them.” 

It has been said of Gregorian chants that all that is of man 
in them has perished; what survives is of God. Which, 
being interpreted, may be understood to mean that they are 
so authentic an expression of the human imagination that 
they belong and appeal not merely to the Church, but to 
humanity. I do not believe that any insensitive person could 
withstand the beauty, the dignity, the restraint of the 
** Alleluia, Justus Germinabit,” from the Mass for Doctors 
(record D1974). It stands on a level with a Greek chorus, a 
sonnet of Shakespeare, a Tanagra figure. We are permanently 
enriched by its possession. Or who can hear the “* Respond : 
Media Vita,’ written by Notker, who died in a.p. 912 (record 
D1981), without understanding why people in the fourteenth 
century regarded it as a magical work, so that a Church 
Council had to limit its use? Or listen to the ‘ Antiphon: 
Montes Gelboe ’? (D1975) and consider how David’s lament 
over Saul and Jonathan gains from the very restraint of the 
Gregorian form. Such things as these store up within their 
little room so much of human imaginative adventure that one 
wonders what effect will come of their being broadcast to the 
world like this. 

It is of interest to note that a formal decree of the Catholic 
Church forbids the use of such gramophone records as these 
as a substitute for the singing of the congregation or of the 
choir. This seems proper, since there is too much resemblance 
between a gramophone record of a prayer and a Thibetan 
praying-wheel. But possessors of this album will be able to 
turn their study at will into a Chapel of Prayer. Once more 
the world of applied science has signally enriched the world, 
whose servant it should be. J. LANGDON-DaviEs. 
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The Cinema 


TooTH AND CLaw. 

Rango, a film made by Herr Schoedsack in Sumatra, falls 
short of greatness through no fault of the camera. The 
camera has gone into the jungle with such credentials as a 
man’s mind carries in a nightmare. Its passport is valid for 
all the grotesque, for all the terrible, for all the strangely 
peautiful. The story which it illustrates is only a convenience, 
a little knife with which to cut a large slice of life. The tiger- 
hunter and his son who capture and adopt the baby orang- 
utan are rightly used as no more than a peg on which to hang 
a wild, well-patterned tapestry. The photography is amazing. 
We see tigers, not fleetingly, but at length, and in many moods ; 
the evil implicit in their slightest movements is beyond the 
reach of Hollywood’s most expert villainesses. Everything is 
genuine, unforced, and overpoweringly effective. The panther 
has no need to leer, nor the snake to emulate his human 
personator by hissing. The bare photographic statement of 
their menace is enough. The apes and monkeys bring more 
than entertainment to the film. They lend it depth by 
adorning it with relevance; the traditions of their chorus 
are those of Greek Tragedy, not of Musical Comedy. Rango 
and his father are the stars. On their mobile features (and 
mobile is the word) the emotions reflect a commentary on the 
whole range of human passions. Their acting has a double 
edge. The film ends impressively with a fight to the death 
between a tiger and a water-buffalo ; it might savour too 
strongly of a Roman holiday were it not that the buffalo, 
a popular winner, seems little the worse for it. 

Unfortunately, the film has been fitted out with an insipid 
and superfluous prologue and a spasmodic running com- 
mentary ; the latter, though informative and decently dis- 
passionate, is delivered in one of those hideously intelligent 
voices peculiar to the disembodied. It was a mistake to 
impose this veneer of an alien culture on matter which we 
relish chiefly because it is raw. We could abandon ourselves 
more satisfactorily to green thoughts in the green shades of 
Sumatra without this adenoidal cicerone. But the film is a 
fine piece of work on lines too seldom exploited ; it is a relief 
to find the cinema coming to grips with life in some form. 

The Academy, in Oxford Street, is showing good films. 
Dovshenko’s Earth, which was reviewed in these columns 
some time ago, captures an atmosphere and attacks the 
emotions by photography which is always impressive and 
never pretentious. There is an early, pre-Prohibition Chaplin, 
and a wholly delightful boot-and-saddle, stap-me-vitals 
melcdrama of unspecified origin, in which even the horses 
are Bensonian. PETER FLEMING, 


Correspondence 


[A Letrer FROM OxrorD.| 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 

Sir,—On May 19th Oxford at last settled its Bodleian problem. 
The meeting of Congregation at which the solution was 
reached was virtually a formal one. The speakers all alike 
supported the preposals. This brings to an end a long story 
of conflicting views and rival plans. Both sides have genuinely 
attempted to find a solution, and the division into two opposed 
camps has been based simply upon two separate and distinct 
general policies. ‘The Commissioners who drew up a report, 
after long travels in foreign countries, were not unanimous. 
There was a Minority Report. Here the division of opinion 
was also based upon a distinction of general policy. The 
Majority Report made, its decisions mainly on the assumption 
that Oxford shall continue its traditional methods of teaching 
and keep research more or less at the present level. The 
Minority Report looked forward to a much wider and deeper 
extension of research throughout the whole University. 
That, in short, is the rock on which the vessel originally broke. 
But in the last weeks negotiations between both parties 
established what is, as far as can be seen at present, an admir- 
able compromise. And it was that compromise which was 
presented to Congregation on May 19th. The compromise 
establishes that the new Bodleian annexe which is to rise in 
Broad Street shall be architecturally of such a character that, 
if at a later time it is found that the needs for research increase 
and that the demand for it is more loudly expressed, then the 
building shall be capable of rapid adaptation so as to provide 
rooms for special work, with accommodation for special 
reading and for professors and their classes. 

Sir Henry Miers, who spoke on behalf of the Majority Com- 
missioners, explained his case with care and lucidity. He also 
explained the compromise arrived at, and congratulated the 
Commission on the removal of the whole matter from the 
region of controversy. But he could not refrain from 
criticizing the defects of the Minority Report. Herein he 
showed a strange lack of taste and tact, bringing in the very 
controversy from which he had just escaped. Mr. A. H. 
Smith, who spoke on behalf of those who supported the 


Minority Report, did not follow those lines and made no 
criticism of the Majority Report, but contented himself with 
expressing his satisfaction with the compromise. But, he 
explained, the acceptance of the compromise meant that the 
far-reaching reforms which his party had contemplated would 
be deferred but not destroyed. How long they would be 
deferred he did not pretend to know. 

The University is to be congratulated upon this solution. 
It means that the Bodleian will in a few years be a larger and 
more manageable institution, and that five million of its books 
will now be made far more accessible to students, even if only 
a very small proportion will be available actually on the 
shelves for direct ‘** shelf-access.”” There will be an exhibition 
room in the lower part of the Radcliffe Camera, and the 
Camera itself will be used as a vast reference library, mainly 
for undergraduates. 

When these rumbling controversies were past the Univer- 
sity was able to devote itself more happily to its distin- 
guished visitor, Professor Einstein. On May 23rd he was 
given a Doctorate. His third and last lecture took place on 
the same day. The Professor is no recluse, and has made 
himself known to a large circle of friends, who are by no means 
only mathematicians, physicists or philosophers. His charming 
and picturesque figure will not easily be forgotten. 

Architectural changes are as numerous as ever. Merton 
College have now finished their newly modelled pathway to 
the Meadows, and in a bay of the newly reconstructed wing 
of the college on this side there will shortly be erected a 
monument to Irvine, who perished on Mount Everest. The 
monument will be modelled upon a simple and austere memo- 
rial which is in the Cerameicus cemetery at Athens, and it will 
be the work of Mr. Eric Gill. 

Hertford College is now expanding along Holywell, but the 
building is at present only in the preliminary stages. The 
new wing of Magdalen is, on the other hand, complete and in 
use. It has the reputation of containing modern and labour- 
saving devices unknown to past generations of undergraduates. 

The decree passed to decide the future of the Bodleian, on 
May 19th, has had its sequel in the passing without opposition 
of the subsequent resolutions which embody the main con- 
cessions made to the original opponents of the Majority Report. 
These resolutions now will make it possible for the new 
Bodleian building to be organized on the most up-to-date lines 
of modern research. 

Many are filled with regret that so large a section of the fine 
old houses in Broad Street will have to be pulled down to make 
room for the new building. Sir Henry Miers has referred to 
these houses as if they were of no beauty or architectural! 
worth. Actually, they are almost all fine examples of seven- 
teenth or eighteenth-century building, and their demolition 
will deprive Oxford of still further memorials of its ancient 
beauty. However fine or appropriate the new Bodleian 
building may be, it cannot improve upon the present aspect 
of the Broad. The best that can be hoped for is that it will 
counteract the painful effect caused by the Indian Institute, 
which must rank for all time as the ugliest building the Univer- 
sity has ever put up. 

Eights Week began in blinding rain and arctic winds and 
finished in tropical sun and a heat wave. There were, in 
consequence, almost as many colds in the head in Oxford as 
there were visitors. 

Our traffic is now being regulated by automatic signals, 
and it must be confessed that, although they have been in 
operation for only a week or two, they have already con- 
tributed to the greater orderliness of traffic. At the same 
time the various coloured signals and warning notices which 
they involve are hardly an addition to the beauty of Oxford. 
The lighted sign that is now embedded in the front of Lincoln 
College in Turl Street, and its counterpart at the east entrance 
to the Bodleian and Old Clarendon courtyard, resemble only 
the illuminated night-signs of night-clubs. They must be seen 
to be believed !—i am, Sir, &c., 

Your OxrorD CORRESPONDENT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,” JUNE 11TH, 1831. 
DisaPPOINTMENT IN LOVE. 

A young woman suffering under this affliction, and who had, 
about fourteen days ago, taken four hundred and eighty drops 
of laudanum, and whose life was saved by using Read’s improved 
stomach-pump at the Police-office, was on Thursday again brought 
in, having swallowed two drachms red precipitate of mercury, 
which put her life in the most imminent danger. The pump 
was again used with the best effect in all its bearings, and tho 
young woman is considered out of danger; she seems determined, 
however, on self-destruction. 

Liguip Diet! 

There is now living at Shiplake a little girl, two years of age, 
who has not tasted any thing solid, and not even bread, since 
last Christmas twelvemonth. Her usual diet is a gallon of nuts 
per week, with water, and occasionally apples and oranges. 
Though thus abstemious, she is in good health, and runs about 
as lively as any other child. 
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Country Life 


VILLAGE STUFFS. 

Wherever I travel among English counties I find that 
local weaving flourishes surprisingly in many villages where 
it is taken up. I suppose that the most successful—and 
artistic—of village weavers were in Wiltshire where Miss 
Lovibond, now Lady Hedley, worked in effective co-operation 
between her skill in design and the villager’s more mechanical 
skill and zeal in working the locms. The stuffs fetched the 
highest prices in the best London shops and the demand was 
greater than the supply. Whether it is due to this example 
or to the general encouragement of village arts and crafts, 
I do not know, but from South Wales to East Suffolk you 
may now find little groups of weavers (of whom perhaps 
the so called Inval weavers are the best known) turning out 
beautiful stuffs for which there is much more than sufficient 
demand. If village women were less afraid of the cost of the 
hand looms, the industry would be doubled to-morrow. 

% * * * 
INGLISH WOOL. 

At the Centenary show of the Suffolk Agricultural Society 
one group of women weavers shared a tent and exhibit with 
the organization for selling the fleeces of Suffolk Down sheep. 
Now these local weavers take advantage, for the most part, 
of local wools. Some of the Welsh weavers make delightfully 
patterned shawls in several colours without the use of any 
dye, by cunning selection of the natural wool of local breeds 
of sheep. ‘The weavers begin to exert some little influence on 
the recovery of the reputation of British fleeces, which have 
been too much despised as a source of income. There is such 
a thing as a silver if not a golden fleece, as well as “‘ the golden 
hoof,” of which arable farmers delight to talk—which, indeed, 
the continent regard as singularly characteristic of British 
farming. 

* * * * 
Tur GOLDEN Hoor. 

This phrase, the golden hoof, means, of course, that where 
the sheep have trodden, have been penned in a flock, there 
the most golden grain grows. The sheep are the surest 
engine of fertility. In these later days when wheat is unsale- 
able at a remunerative price the sheep, it may be thought, 
lose a part of their value: they have but leaden feet. But 
it is not altogether so, even at this nadir of depression; and 
in one regard science has increased the carat of the golden 
hoof. The only grain that still may bring in a moderate 
profit is good malting barley. The habit of growing this on 
heavier lands after sheep was virtually surrendered until it 
was found that non-nitrogenous, artificial manures plus sheep 
restored to these soils the quality desired by the barley- 
grower. In other words, in respect of barley, of which the 
value depends upon the appearance of the section of the 
grain, the science of artificial manuring has increased the 
area of soils capable of growing this crop. 

* * * * 
A TILLERING PrRopiGy. 

Botanically as well as economically these cereal grains (on 
which our civilization has been built up) are of curious interest. 
I saw this week grown in Suffolk a single plant of oats that 
had seventy-six straws. It was doubtless a more or less 
accidental freak, but that variety is one that “ tillers” very 
readily. In a field crop of it many single grains of seed had 
produced a plant of twenty to thirty blades. It is sometimes 
doubted whether for most grains it is not better to limit this 
tillering by close sowing, since seed is not always a very big 
item in the total cost. But whatever may be the best propor- 
tion, it remains that in some varieties, including the white oat 
(“ unique ’’) to which I refer, the tillering is so natural that 
under a bushel of seed to the acre is found to be enough. 

* i * * 
TREE OR CREEPER ? 

It would be worth the while of many gardeners to grow the 
common laburnum, which is flowering this year in unusual 
profusion, as a wall creeper, like a wistaria. It runs up a 
wall very readily, and the side branches are easily trained. I 
have one on a south wall which had trusses of flower five and 
six inches longer than any of the tree Jaburnums, though they 
flourish within a few yards. It flowered, too, a good fortnight 


earlier. Even the speed of growth has been almost com. 
parable with a wistaria. This year more than ever I have been 
struck by the strange preference of the most popular of all 
wall-climbers for the north. If you plant Ampelopsis veitchij 
on a north wall it runs straight up: its habit is vertical. [¢ 
you plant it on either an east or west wall—such is my expe- 
rience—it drifts at once northwards and may grow almost 
horizontal. There are to be found, of course, many exceptional 
shoots ; but it seems to me that this general tendency is quite 
beyond dispute. Has anyone a theory of the cause ? Perhaps 
it is the desire of the tender top of the shoot for darkness. One 
plant drifted strongly north till it reached the roof, when the 
top shoot grew southwards under the eaves. Ivy, though it 
enjoys the sun, is a light-hater as regards the growing tip. 
* * * * 

THE SWALLOW’S SPEED. 

Here is the record of a pair of swallows as reported to me, 
They did not appear till the first week of May, and the young 
family, though still a little wobbly on the perch, were sitting 
in a row on a wire before May was out. This is, of course, 
jnexplicably prompt, since the eggs take a fortnight to hatch ; 
but of all the birds that fly the swallow, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, is the quickest off the mark. Some birds breed only 
once. A good many breed twice; a few three times, 
It is not altogether uncommon (the text-books do not allow it, 
however) for the swallow to breed four times, though they do 
not arrive till many of our thrushes have hatched and the 
young must make a journey of several thousand miles in early 
autumn. It is to be feared that the many broods, each five 
or even six in number, are made necessary in the struggle for 
existence by the heavy casualties of the two migrations, 

* * * * 

The great migrations make one of the standard miracles of 
the world ; but to the student of birds they are in some ways 
less puzzling than more local migrations. Quite a number of 
birds shift their residence after breeding, though they are not 
classed as migrants. I am inclined to think that this is the 
case with the crossbills (which, incidentally, have discovered 
the sanctuary of the new Zoo at Whipsnade and seem to 
consort quite well with wolves !). At any rate they have 
appeared this year in a number of places where it is not thought 
that they have previously bred. The best example, in my 
experience of these inland migrants, so to say, is the stonechat, 
The pairs nearly always appear on one favourite common in 
the Home Counties towards the end of the summer; but 
seldom at breeding time ; and I know of no example of a nest. 

* * * * 

It is, I think, in accord with our national character that a 
number of those who have been concerned with the creation 
of Whipsnade have a very wide and general knowledge of 
natural history. They are not just specialists on caged 
animals. Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell himself, Dr. Vevers, 
Dr. Hammerton and certainly one of the chief ‘ keepers” 
know, in various degrees of knowledge, their plants, wild 
birds and indeed geology as well as their technical zoology. 
A census has been made of the wild birds frequenting the Zoo. 
and they include most of the warblers and some great rarities, 
The discoveries of flint instruments of several ages, 
palaeolithic and neolithic and later, are astonishing. Some of 
the axeheads are of great bulk and weight. 

* * * * 
An Eco QUERY. 

Here is a mystery, met but unsolved by two ardent 
ornithologists who journeyed forth to watch birds ona reservoir 
in East London. As they came close to the edge of the water 
they saw on the ground a large egg, up-ended, with a hole 
punctured in the top. Proceeding, they came upon five more 
similar eggs similarly defaced. The eggs, when examined, 
proved to be hens’ eggs, and each was stamped. The greater 
part of the contents had been extracted. The sucking of the 
eggs might have been done by a rat but the nature of the hole 
suggested a bird. This, however, is a secondary problem : the 
greater is, how did the eggs get there? Is it possible that gulls 
could have carried them off a stall or barrow? I have seen 
herring gulls carry guillemots’ eggs a considerable distance on 
their bill driven well through the shell. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In vicw of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents 

that we often cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 

The lengih which we consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the 
Week.” —Ed. SpEcraTonr.] 


OIL FROM COAL 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—With regard to Mr. John Strachey’s romantic scheme 
of low-temperature carbonization for restoring prosperity 

to our distressed coalfields by replacing (as he says) “ our 
purchase of millions of pounds’ worth of petrol produced in 

America, Venezuela and elsewhere ” by a home-brewed pro- 
duct, and at the same time ensuring the community “a 5 
or 6 per cent. yield” altogether on the 2 million pounds of 
capital expenditure involved, may I be allowed to suggest a few 
considerations which possibly he may have overlooked ? 

For years past the nation has been led to believe that 
somehow or other all its coal troubles eventually will be solved 
by low-temperature carbonization. It is, however, difficult 
to discover sufficient grounds for so alluring a prospect ; 
speaking personally, I have never been able to discern any 
likelihood of its fulfilment, though admittedly the process 
may play a useful lesser réle in national fuel economy. 

For all practical purposes, the difference between the 
net results of carbonizing a ton of suitable bituminous coal at 
what may be termed “high” and “low” ‘tcmperatures, 
respectively, is that, whereas at “ high” temperature some- 
thing like 13,000 cub. ft. of purified gas plus 2 galions of 
benzol, 10 gallons of benzenoid tars and up to about 10 ewt. 
of saleable surplus ‘‘ gas coke” are obtained, at “low” 
temperature 1 to 2 gallons of motor spirit, about 20 gallons 
of tar oils and some 12 to 14 ewt. of a free-burning semi-coke, 
but little or no surplus gas, result. In these days of over- 
production of synthetic ammonia the higher yield of ammonia 
obtained in the high temperature process may perhaps be 
left out of account. 

Although a good “gas coke” is harder and less _free- 
burning than the “ semi-coke” from the low-temperature 
process, both can be used equally well for the heating of 
domestic hot-water boilers and in closed fire-places, assuming 
equal ash contents. It is only in open fire-piaces that the 
freer-burning ‘* semi-coke ”” shows any material advantage 
over the other. Both products, however, usually contain 
more incombustible mineral matter (yielding ‘“‘ ash’) than 
does a first-class house coal. There may be some people 
willing to pay substantially more per ton for the low-tempera- 
ture semi-coke than for a high-grade house coal as an open-fire 
fuel; but personally I would not, and it may be doubted 
whether the majority of householders would do so. If not, 
then the market value of low-temperature ‘* semi-coke ” in 
relation to consumers generally should not be reckoned 
greater than that of a good house coal. 

Whatever may be said about the comparative metits of 
the semi-coke, however, it can scarcely be contended that 
the “motor spirit” and the crude tar “oils” resulting 
from the low-temperature carbonization process are, weight 
for weight, superior to imported petrol and fuel oil respectively. 
But assuming, for our present argument, their market equality 
and no more than five shillings per ten as the total cost 
of carbonizing the coal, I estimate that, in order to 
avoid loss on the process, the resulting semi-coke would 
have to fetch several shillings a ton more at the works 
than the cost of the coal carbonized thereat. Indeed, it seems 
to me unlikely that the combined values at the works of the 
crude motor spirit and fuel oil obtained would more than 
pay the carbonizing costs. 

Supposing, however, (i.) the financial difficulties to be so 
far overcome that the process could be relied upon to return 
asafe 5 per cent. on the capital invested in it, (ii.) (whatis almost 
unthinkable) the use of raw coal for domestic purposes to 
be absolutely prohibited, and (iii.) the whole of the 40,000,000 
tons of raw coal now so used to be replaced by the smokeless 
low-temperature semi-coke—it may be instructive to enquire 
what all this would involve, and how far the 810,000,000 
gallons of motor spirit (value =£22.7 millions), the 255,000,000 
gallons of kerosene oil (value =£5.177 millions) and 405,000,000 


gallons of fuel oil (value £3.65 millions) imported during 
1929 could be replaced by home-brewed products. 

To replace all the present raw coal now used domestically 
by low-temperature “‘ semi-coke ” would mean carbonizing 
about 60,000,000 tons of coal per annum in low-temperature 
plants. And when it is considered that, after nearly one 
hundred and twenty years of uninterrupted successful develop- 
ment, the gas industry in Great Britain now carbonizes 
only about 18,000,000 tons of coal per annum, the project 
appears colossal. Even to gain a “ smokeless sky ’ would 
anyone seriously contemplate adorning our landscape with 
huge new carbonizing plants, outnumbering by more than 
three times the existing gas works and at a cost of (say) 
possibly some £200,000,000 ? 

Let us, however, suppose the thing to have been done, 
and all the requisite new carbonization plants to be operating 
successfully at full blast on the coalfields, a simple calculation 
will show that, while the present “* fuel oil ”’ requirements would 
be over-met some three times, little more than about one- 
seventh of the present imported ‘* motor spirit’? would be 
forthcoming, unless indeed hydrogenation of the surplus 
“fuel oil’? were also undertaken on a huge scale. 

Another most formidable difliculty would be the increased 
transport capacity required for conveying the 40,000,000 tons 
of semi-coke from the carbonizing plants at the collieries 
to consumers in large towns and cities; because, seeing that 
bulk for bulk the semi-coke would be much lighter than the 
coal it had replaced, an increase of at Jeast 40 per cent. in 
the present total carrying capacity of our coal wagons and 
carts would be necessary. And Mr. Strachey may be left to 
settle with the Ministry of Transport how far such increase 
would be permitted in London. 

As, however, such criticism as the foregoing may not weigh 
with Mr. Strachey, who does not disguise his scorn for what 
he calls ‘ the deep and obstinate tradition of individualism,” 
may I ask how he would feel if, within a decade or so of 
the nation having (on his advice) sunk an immense capital 
in erecting numerous low-temperature carbonizing plants 
throughout its coalfields, some new scientific development 
came along which rendered the whole scheme obsolete and 
bankrupt ? For I can scarcely believe that even at best 
‘** oil from coal,” however derived (and least of all by low- 
temperature carbonization) would afford any lasting solution 
of the problem. On the contrary, assuming the money required 
to be forthcoming, I see no reason why the problem of 
sufficiently de-ashing coal to allow of its being effectively 
used in a finely pulverized condition in internal combustion 
engines should not be solved in a decade or two by properly 
organized and directed research; in which case oil fuel 
would no longer be essential for motor engines and the like.— 
I am, Sir, &c., WitirAm A. Bone. 

London. 


SLAVERY IN INDIAN STATES 


[To the Editor of the SpectTator.] 

Srr,—The Western World is protesting against the conditions 
of slavery and forced labour in Russia; but it is totally 
ignorant of the existence of such conditions in the Indian 
States. Mr. P. L. Chudgar, a member of the Indian States 
Peoples Delegation to England, has recently written a book 
on ‘* Indian Princes Under British Protection” ; and therein 
we find that a large number of the Chakar and Daroga classes 
is more or less the private property of the rulers. Such 
slaves enjoy no rights and are given nothing more than an 
inadequate amount of sustenance for their life-long services. 
At the wedding of the master’s daughter they may be given 
away as part of the marriage dowry. Their own marriages are 
contracted and dissolved at the sweet will and pleasure of the 
master. To crown all, a slave who escapes to some other 
State may be forcibly brought back to his divinely appointed 
over-lord, 
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It is true that most of the laws enforeing such slavery have 
been formally repealed. But in practice the abuses continue. 
The people are too illiterate to appreciate their new status ; 
and anyone who explains to them their legal rights is often 
treated as a criminal. 

The Census Report of 1921 recorded that in Rajputana and 
Central India alone there were as many as 160,735 slaves of the 
Chakar and Daroga classes. Many States of the Western 
Indian States Agency have also such slaves. It is perhaps 
interesting to note that these slaves are drawn from both the 
Hindu and Moslem Faiths. 

Besides these slaves, there is the system of Veth and Begar, 
a.e., forced labour, in most of the States. Any subject may 
be called upon to work for a State Official at any time ; and in 
return he gets food and seldom anything else. Mr. Chudgar 
gives instances where men and women, unable to do their work 
properly due to the infirmities of age, have been flogged or 
otherwise tortured. 

It is certainly within the power of the British Government to 
abolish such malpractices. The Butler Committee Report 
clearly lays down in paragraph 46: ‘ For international 
purposes State Territory is in the same position as British 
Territory . ... Foreign States will hold the Paramount 
Power responsible if an international obligation is broken by an 
Indian State.’ The British Government has, therefore, the 
right as well as the duty to interfere with the internal adminis- 
tration of an Indian Prince for the purpose of enforcing the due 
observance of international obligations. 

Humanitarian workers must rejoice at the decision of the 
British Government to apply the International Slavery 
Convention to the Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated 
Territories without any modification. The death-knell of the 
above-mentioned conditions is, therefore, already struck. The 
Spectator will not hesitate, I am sure, to do its bit in bringing 
about the necessary reforms as early as possible.—I am, Sir, 
&e., T. S. RAMANUJAM. 

King’s College, Strand. 


THE COLOUR BAR 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—After reading the letters that have been appearing in 
the Spectator on ** The Colour Bar,” it seems to me that your 
correspondents have not realized fully all the implications 
of this very important factor in the mutual relationship 
between the so-called coloured races and the non-coloured 
races. 

To begin with, at all times, and among all people, variations 
in the colour of the human skin have attracted a great deal 
of attention. Now those who believe that all human 
relationships are largely governed by the ‘herd instinct,” 
will say at once that it is this instinct which causes a man 
to feel more at home with another of his species who has 
the same degree of skin pigmentation as he has himself. 
But this is by no means the whole problem, for there exists 
a widespread dislike for a dark skin among people whose 
skin is naturally dark. Also, the herd instinct does not 
explain the admiration felt by dark-skinned people for a 
very fair skin. Lastly, the herd instinct fails to explain why 
certain negro races of Africa and many of the black aboriginals 
of Australia believe that a ** white * man is only one of them- 
selves reborn. 

For an explanation of these ideas and others akin to them, 
we must seek elsewhere, and I believe the direction to which 
we should turn our attention is to that of the relation between 
blackness and evil, a connotation which is universal. But 
there is yet another side to the relations between coloured 
and non-coloured races which has nothing to do with ideas 
of evil, but with the instinct of sex. That there is nothing 
new in this idea either, is evident in literature. Take for 
example the first chapter of the Thousand Nights and A 
Night. This chapter contains in the guise of fiction a solid 
piece of fact, namely, the occasional development in women 
of an overpowering attraction for men of a racially more 
primitive type. Both in ancient and modern literature 
many references to this phenomenon are to ke found. Seneca, 
in his Letters to Lucilius, written in the first part of the first 
century, A.D., mentions that’ numbers of negroes of both 
sexes were introduced into Rome at that time for purposes 
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of prostitution. In Turkey, Persia, and India the Negi 
has played an important part in the sexual life of the in. 
habitants of these countries. 

Bloch in his book, Das Sexualleben unserer Zeit, makes 
particular reference to the sexual attraction felt by the white 
races for the black races of Africa. In the eighteenth century 
numerous houses for negresses which were greatly patronized 
were established in Paris. After Napoleon's campaign jp 
Egypt many negroes went to Paris and were much sought 
after by the Parisians of that time. The French pot 
Baudelaire always confessed to a profound admiration fo 
the mulatto type of beauty. In the United States of America 
sexual intercourse between whites and blacks is by no means 
uncommon in spite of the strong feeling that exists there 
against all coloured races. Not so many years ago a com. 
mission was appointed in South Africa to investigate an 
outcry about the “ raping” of white women by black men, 
I believe I am right in saying that the commission was con. 
fronted with some very astonishing evidence. 

We have now seen that besides the association of the idea 
of ‘blackness’? with the idea of ‘“ evil,’’ this so-called 
** Colour Question ” is further complicated by the fact that 
both men and women, but more especially women, of a 
racially superior type are liable to become the subjects of the 
strongest attraction for individuals belonging to a racially 
more primitive type. This fact gives rise to the production 
in the mind of the racially superior male of a furious hatred 
bred of sexual jealousy. Indeed it seems to me that it is 
not unlikely that there probably exists in the Unconscious 
of most, if not all, of the non-African races, a horror of the 
negro which can be traced ultimately to sexual jealousy, 
At any rate throughout the whole world the negro has always 
been associated in the minds of the non-negro races with 
certain types of ‘‘buffoonery”; a fact which seems to me to 
point to an unconscious desire on the part of the non-negro 
mind to blot out the sinister attributes of the negro by 
making him appear ridiculous. 

The ‘* Colour Question” is one of the most, if not the 
most, important of the many problems awaiting solution 
to-day. It is obvious that the happiness and prosperity of 
the whole human race depend upon its adequate solution, 
Further, no solution of the problem is possible without a 
complete awareness of all the factors concerned in it. Not 
by any means the least of these factors are those bound up 
with the masses of primitive beliefs and their affective tones 
which exist in the minds of all of us.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OWEN BERKELEY-HIL1, 
Lieut.-Colonel, I.M.S, 
Karke P.O., Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa, India, 


“VOLUME TWO” 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Smr,—May I be allowed to add a footnote to the comment 
in your columns on Miss Mayo’s Volume Two, merely in order 
to point out one or two errors in the book on the subject 
of the Round Table Conference ? 

Miss Mayo’s mention of ‘*‘ Mian Mohammad Shaw Nawaz” 
as “a marked figure ” at the Conference may be passed over 
as an unimportant slip, as the description is applicable to 
the Begum Shaw Nawaz, who was a delegate. More serious 
is her statement with regard to ‘*‘ the Untouchable repre- 
sentative.” She says: 

“Cruelly outmatched, cruelly overawed and tempted, we saw 

the Untouchable representative at the London Round Table 
Conference crumple up piteously and abandon publicly his people's 
cause. No one, who realizes his strained, unnatural and solitary 
position, can fail to give that victim a hearty sympathy. But, 
if the signs hold good, we may be able before long to give better 
stuff than sympathy—admiration—to some staunch Moses yet 
hidden in the Untouchable ranks.” 
There were, of course, two delegates representing the 
Depressed Classes at the Round Table Conference—Rao 
Bahadur R. Srinivasan and Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, but Miss 
Mayo is undoubtedly referring to the latter, who received 
a good deal of notice in the American Press. 

Now, as an observer, I venture to suggest that to anyone 
with knowledge of Dr. Ambedkar’s vigorous personality, his 
relations with his fellow-delegates and the part he played 
in the Conference, whether in plenary session or in the pro- 
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ceedings of the Minorities and other Sub-Committees, the 
accusation contained in the above passage will appear so 
remote from the facts as to be ludicrous. 

Unless the interests of ‘the Untouchables” be con- 
sidered as bound up with the maintenance of the present 
system of government, which Dr. Ambedkar emphatically 
did repudiate, it is difficult to see on what it is based. The 
impression derived from study of the verbatim reports would 
certainly be that, so far from “ abandoning his people’s 
cause” in felation to any proposed new Constitution, he 
pleaded it from first to last with remarkable pertinacity, 
foree and skill. 

It seems to me that a statement of this nature, which 
reflects so unfairly on one individual, and indirectly on 
others, calls for examination, but I have so far seen no 
reference to it in any reviews of the book. That is my reason 
for bringing it to your attention.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London. C. K. CuMMING. 


IMPRISONMENT OF BOYS ON REMAND 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 

Sir,—Most people will agree with Mr. Denyer that it is often 
desirable that boys brought before the courts should be 
remanded in custody for enquiries, but this is very different 
from the practice which he originally defended of remanding 
such offenders to prison. Mr. Denyer now suggests that in 
such cases the difference between an investigation centre and 
a prison is only one of name. This is indeed very far from the 
truth, but even if they were otherwise identical the difference 
would even then be vital. The name * prison *’ means adding 
fear and shame to the institution which bears it. Indeed, 
Mr. Denyer’s first letter makes it clear that he wants boys 
sent to prison to “ larn them,” or, in other words, that he 
regards fear and shame as a necessary or desirable ingredient 
in their treatment. The fact that your correspondent per- 
sists in his view does not necessarily make it the correct one. 

In his long experience in the courts Mr. Denyer has after all 
been mainly concerned with what boys have done, and not 
with what they are. This can only come after prolonged per- 
sonal investigation in each case. The prison authorities and 
social workers who, from personal contact, really come to 
know the boys themselves, and who also know prison condi- 
which Mr. Denyer from his second letter clearly does 
Surely 


tions 
not—are almost unanimously against the practice. 
they are the more qualified to judge !—I am, Sir, &e., 

1 Queen’s Rise, Richmond, Surrey. E. Roy Canverr. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—The Weir Report on the electrification of our railways 
has not had the public attention which its importance de- 
mands, and it is with the object of ventilating the subject 
that I venture the criticism which follows. One or two preli- 
minary questions must be faced and answered before the nation 
commits itself to the large and expensive scheme propounded 
in the Report. ' 

One of these is: Is there a sufficiently assured future for 
the railways to justify the expenditure of such a large sum as 
is proposed ?. Competition with motor coaches will certainly 
become still keener as the years pass, and the only way by 
which the railways can hold their own is by greater speed. 
If by electrifying our main lines we can get trains running 
with safety at eighty to one hundred miles an hour, then there 
is a future for the railways, but not unless. For the last forty 
years there has been no acceleration in railway travelling 
worth speaking of. Our main-line trains are running at a 
slower speed to-day than before the War. The railways have 
Shown a woeful lack of enterprise in this direction. That is 
why the motor has gone ahead and almost beaten them. 

Lord Weir's Report does not appear to go into the question 
of speed, except incidentally. It is not merely a question of 
speedy starting and stopping, but a drastic all-round increase 
in speed-cum-safety on our main-line systems that is wanted. 
One can travel by car between London and Bournemouth as 
quickly and more comfortably than one can do on the average 
train. One can travel by car to Scotland in a day with as much 
comfort as in one of our much praised expresses. 


If electrification will enable the railways to supply a safe 
service between, say, London and Glasgow or Edinburgh in 
five hours or less, there is a future for the railways, and elec- 
trification will be worth while. But if it is not practicable 
the railways will gradually fade out as the old stage-coaches 
faded out. In that case it will be far better to spend the 
£260,000,000 on new express highways for motor traffic on 
the lines of those projected a year or two ago which have not 
materialized.—I am, Sir, &c., JosepH A. LECKIE. 

Tudor House, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


SCOTLAND TO-DAY 


[To the Editor of the Seectator.] 
Sir,—In Major Elliot’s article on ‘* Scotland To-day ” in the 
Spectator of May 30th he says that the question of Home 
Rule in the widest sense is not really a political question, 
but mainly an economic and cultural one. Many Scotsmen 
are to-day interested in the rebuilding of the national life, 
and most of them now realize that any movement to this 
end must take account of economics and culture. But 
surely, in an age when the interaction of politics and economics 
is fully admitted, it is utterly fallacious to rule out politics 
from the sphere within which national pretensions may be 
encouraged.—I am, Sir, &c., ANDREW DEWAR GIBB. 
Caledonian Club, London, S.W. 


EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Str,——I welcome your article on ** Education and Democracy ” 
as a timely contribution to a question which still continues 
in this country to be regarded through glasses very much 
out of focus. When you tilt at our pursuit of knowledge 
and literacy rather than skill and competence you get home 
in the very centre of the target. But what else can you 
expect while we persist in choosing our scholastic and our 
ecclesiastical chiefs almost entirely on the strength of their 
academic distinction? It is their position in the University 
examination lists which is held mainly to determine their 
fitness for such offices, e.g., as bishop and head-master. 
Whatever their organizing, their administrative, their judicial, 
their technical skill or experience, it counts as nothing in 
comparison with the “sort of degree’? they managed to 
obtain. In fact, the idea of a bishop without a doctorate 
is so unthinkable that any lack of the appendage is hastily 
repaired for the sake of appearances. 

You say that we do not choose professors for our leaders. 
But that is surely our almost invariable practice in the world 
of education and in the Established Church. Hence all 
these tears! Your readers will easily recall many examples 
among their own acquaintances of those who had nearly 
everything which common sense would indicate as valuable 
qualifications for leadership in these spheres, but since they 
had only a ‘* poor degree,” or none at all, they remained in 
the ranks. I often recall a Times leader in which the writer 
declared that he would never appoint to the head-mastership 
of a Public School any man who could not produce evidence 
of distinction in some sphere of usefulness entirely unacademic. 
They were wise words !—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. RicumMonp Raymer, Colonel (retired), 

Sheldon Rectory, Birmingham. 


, 


THE PHARMACY AND POISONS BILL 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.|] 
S1r,—I read with interest the letter signed by W. Arbuthnot 
Lane, headed ** The Pharmacy and Poisons Bill,’ in your 
issue of June 6th. In these letters, which apparently Sir 
W. Arbuthnot Lane is sending to all the newspapers in the 
country, he overlooks the most vital fact when he talks 
about the useless and inconvenient safeguard of confining 
the sale of poisons to chemists’ shops. He is, apparently, 
unaware that the method which is now suggested under the 
Pharmacy and Poisons Bill was tried for seventeen years 
and abandoned. The Arsenic Act of 1851 did exactly in 
regard to arsenic what this Bill will do in regard to poisons 
generally. Yet in 1868 it was found necessary to pass 
another Poisons Act and create qualified chemists in whose 
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hands the sale of poisons was placed. Since that time, 
with an exception in favour of agricultural and horticultural 
poisens, the sale of scheduled poisons has been restricted to 
chemists by law. 

Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane would have everybody believe 
that under the present law disinfectants are not obtainable 
by the housewife. This would not be the case even if all 
disinfectants were poisons, which they are not; there are 
many reliable disinfectants which are not scheduled poisons, 
kut even with those which are scheduled poisons, I deny 
emphatically that any member of the public need (or does) 
have the slightest difficulty in obtaining supplies, with the 
thousands of chemists’ shops selling disinfectants. 

Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane apparently imagines that if every 
small retail shop of any kind whatscever can sell poisonous 
disinfectants in the future, the health of the nation is going 
to be improved. We, as chemists, suggest that the common 
sense view is that such indiscriminate handling of poisons 
would be dangerous to the community, and we cannot under- 
stand how it can be argued that the public, which at the 
present time has sufficiently easy access to disinfectants 
will use disinfectants more freely because they are presumably 
to ke seld by every shop. We cannot believe that the public 
will appreciate the need for the use of disinfectants to any 
greater extent on that account.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

G. A. MALLINSOoN, Secretary. 


The Reiail Pharmacists’ Union, 4 and 5 Queen Sq, W.C.1 


COLONEL LE ROY-LEWIS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—A curiously widespread number of people will regret the 
death of Colonel Le Roy-Lewis, fer he was well known in 
Hampshire and London; in Frence end Belgium; in the 
City and in military and hunting circles. His gecd Iccks and 
debenair manner were most attractive throughout his life. 
He never needed to care about money, which he spent some- 
times carefully and sometimes gaily. He had intelligence, 
wit and taste. The diversity of his interests added to the 
attraction he had for his friends, but probably prevented his 
attaining greater eminence in any one sphere. His military 
career began seriously in the Imperial Yeomanry in the Boer 
War, and he rose to command the Hampshire Yeomanry, and 
in 1908 to command the South Western Mounted Brigade. 
Your readers may remember an account of manoeuvres that 
he conducted written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey, who was -his 
guest for at least one year’s manoeuvres. In the Great War, 
though he had had his differences with Lord Kitchener, he 
became Military Attaché in Paris, a positien of great respensi- 
bility both towards us and the French in matters of great 
importance and delicacy. Speaking French like a Frenchman 
and already known to many soldiers and politicians in Paris, 
his friendships with men like Clemenceau and Foch developed 
steadily. It is to be hoped that he has written down accounts 
of some important events in which he tock part, though the 
time for publication may not have come. He was, for instance, 
present with Lord Milner and Lord Haig at the Conference 
at Doullens. 

He kept up his business and financial work to the end> 
crossing the Channel nearly every fortnight, because he 
enjoyed its interest as he enjoyed his Hampshire County work. 
The qualifications which he brought to the successful conduct 
of his Continental Gas companies were probably such as no one 
else possessed. A cynical tone that sometimes marked his 
conversation was largely a humorous affectation. Like others, 
as he grew older, he depended more on bocks as companions. 
His own valuable library was, to his grief, burnt many years 
ago. Of late he had returned to old friends and probably found 
more pleasure in Gibbon and Horace than in any new authors. 
His life should have been a happy one, for he gave and took 
much pleasure.—I am, Sir, &c., AMICUS. 


YOUTH HOSTELS IN SCOTLAND 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—As the Spectator has quite a considerable circulation 
in Scotland, I would be glad if you would give me the oppor- 
tunity of reminding your readers that Scotland has a very 
vigorous and progressive Youth Hostel movement of its 
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own. The Scottish Association has opened two hostels to 
date, will open at least two more in the next five weeks, 
and hopes to have quite a number opened during the Course 
of the summer. The Scottish hostels, with one exception, 
will be permanent. 

The Association is affiliated to the Association for the 
Preservation of Rural Scotland, and members have to sign a 
declaration that they will leave no litter, that they will leave 
the hostels tidy. and that they will respect all the amenities 
of the countryside. These rules will be rigorously enforced, 
The movement is attracting great attention in Scotland, and 
the membership is increasing every day. 

We should be very grateful indeed if in Scotland readers 
of the Speciator could help the movement financially. We 
could, I think, engage to build a ‘* Spectator Hostel” in the 
Highlands at a cost of £400, or a small one for even less, 

It is interesting to note that the historic intimacy betweea 
Scotland and the Continent bids fair to be revived. The 
Norwegian Youth Hostels Association have entered into an 
agreement of reciprocity with the Northern kingdom on 
terms which the Youth Hostels Association of Great Britain, 
as the English Association is called, have seen fit, for reasons 
best known to themselves, to refuse.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALAN FOTHERGILL 
(Hon. National Secretary, Scottish Youth 
Hostels Association). 

Olivedale, Balerno, Midlothian. 

[We are delighted to draw the attention of our readers to 
the work of the Scottish Youth Hostels Association. We 
hope they will adopt Dr. Fothergill’s suggestion and equip 
a Spectator hostel in the Highlands.—Eb. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Tue Rep Brirp IN THE GREEN Park. 

A Kentucky Cardinal was a frequent visitor to my garden 
here last winter. I am told that they occasionally winter in 
Canada, and that they have extended their range con- 
siderably northward in recent years. There is little doubt, 
therefore, that the Cardinal can endure the English winter, 
—V. R. EMANUEL, 506 St. Clair East, Toronto, Canada. 

A Bnritisn ExnisiTion IN ARGENTINA. 

A large and appropriate building is in course of con- 
struction here for the purpose of housing H.M. Legation in 
a fitting manner; I understand the erection is supervised 
by a representative of the Board of Works. But why, in 
these days and, especially, in these parts is it found necessary 
to use steel from Luxemburg and other materials from the 
United States? Rather an invidious corollary to the so 
recent British Exhibition in the Argentine and to the much- 
talked-of commercial aspect of the recent tour of H.R.H, 
the Prince of Wales.—GrinGo, Lima, Peru. 

“DISRAELIANA ” 

If your correspondents’ ‘* Disraeliana” is still permitted 
to proceed, may I recall his pungent description of his great 
political antagonist, in a speech in the House ? He denounced 
Gladstone as ** A sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity ; and gifted with an egotistical 
imagination which can at all times command an interminable 
and inconsistent series of arguments to malign his opponent 
and to glorify himself.’ I quote from memory ; but I think 
this is correct—W. Mortimer WEerr, Delgany Rectory, 
Co. Wicklow. 


Poetry 
One Way of Love 


One way of love is the way of the young lover— 
To take in his eager hands the whole of his being 
And try to bestow it away, to bend it over 
To grow in another's garden, to train its seeing 
To see with the loved one’s eyes, to make its heart 
Beat with the beat that times the life of another 
—Unior no temporal world could have power to part, 
Completer than river with sea, than child with mother. 
Poor young lover, aspiring beyond your powers, 
Why do you try the impossible, why with desire, 
Barren as Dian’s, reap and lay low the hours 
Youth might have touched to flower and crowned with fire ? 


JULIAN HuXxey. 
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““Spectator’’ Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can bo returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. 9 (Set by “Dvett.”) 
A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a new and original poem 
about the Derby. Poems may be in any form, and may 
be serious, pathetic, humorous or satirical, but must not 
exceed twenty-five lines of English verse. 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 15th, 


1931. The result of this competition will be announced in our 
jssue of June 27th. 


Competition No. 10 (Set by “Scapavay.”) 

A prizE of £3 8s. is offered for the funniest ‘‘ Synopsis of 
Previous Events ’’ to precede the fifth instalment of an 
imaginary serial story in an imaginary daily newspaper. 
Entries must not exceed 350 words in length, exclusive 
of the title (which must be given) and the magic words 
“Now Read On!” with which each must end. Readers 
who have allowed their acquaintance with this type of 
literature to Japse may refresh (if that is the word) their 
minds by reference to almost any illustrated daily paper. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 22nd, 
1931, The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
July 4th. 

The result of Competition No. 8 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 7 


(Rerorr AND AWARD BY DUGLI.) 
A prizE of £3 3s. was offered for a Thumb Nail Short Story (true 
or otherwise) beginning ‘“‘ On Whit-Monday ...” Stories 
were not to exceed three hundred and fifty words. 

This competition has found Spectator readers in a state of 
acute depression. The mention of Whit-Monday has suggested 
tragedy, disappointment and crime. The cheerful holiday 
parties that start off so gaily in the morning return as lifeless 
corpses, as man-slaughterers at the best, to find their houses 
wrecked by thieves. Even the Clerk of the Weather, who 
might have been given credit for one act of grace in making 
Whit-Monday, 1931, a perfect day, is pilloried as “* the only 
Clerk who forgot that Whit-Monday was Bank Holiday.” 

“On Whit-Monday ” is another beginning, ** Henry Hunter 
decided to commit suicide.’ Henry Hunter failed in his 
design, since he had not got enough money to put in the slot 
of his gas meter, and the story is merely one of another spoiled 
holiday project. ‘* On Whit-Monday Jenefer Combe had been 
married to Tom Pearce,” seemed a hopeful start. But no! 
“Near by sat Harry Sillivant, black misery in his heart.” 
At the end “ all eyes turned in the direction of Jenefer, who 
knelt beside the still body of Tom where he lay, shot through 
the heart.” It was a relief to find Bertha Bettley’s opening 
“On Whit-Monday I committed murder,” followed by a clever 
sketch of the author’s ‘“* dead self of twenty years ago.” 

The following deserve special mention :—Monica Tindall ; 
Canon Swain; A. G. Skinner, whose account of the Cornish 
apple firing cheers up a dismal tale ; Lady Erskine-Crum, for a 
charming little legend of Abingdon Fair; S. Barrington 
McClean, for an amusing rendering of the house-breaking story ; 
Isobel M. Lillie, whose little fragment shows real imagination ; 
Ethel M. Kennedy ; T. E. Olliver, for the least lugubrious of 
the drowning tragedies; and L. V. Upward, for producing 
a smile ‘*‘ amid severest woe.” 

The prize of £3 3s. is awarded to Méryon (who is asked to 
send name and address) for an original and effective piece of 
writing. ; 

THE PRIZE THUMB NAIL SHORT STORY. 
ToLD BY THE OLD SaILor. 

On Whit-Monday, the ship lying off the coast, Ezra 

Parkinson; the cook, and I got ourselves on shore, having a 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves tho 





3 

desire to look upon the country. And passed out of the town, 
wherein was only confusion, and made towards the hills. So 
we came into a strange region, where was no human thing 
seen, neither birds nor the appearance of any small beast, but 
only rocks and the hillside, and it seemed to us that the trees 
themselves bore evil shapes. 

And as we journeyed through this place there came on us a 
great thirst, yet could we find no water. While we were thus 
tormented, there appeared before us a dark man wearing a 
red shirt, who bade us follow him and he would find us refresh- 
ment. And, following him, we came upon a mighty ston2 
house, having windows overgrown with green stuff, and a 
courtyard wherein sat a great company, both of men and of 
women. Some there were playing cards and some drinking, 
and some who played on instruments, yet none of them spoke 
a word, nor did they turn their eyes upon us, and their faces 
were yellow as lemons. And seeing them there came upon me 
a chill and a dread, so that I fled from the place, but Ezra, wild 
with thirst, stayed to drink from the fountain. And goinz 
some way down the hillside I was ashamed that I had left 
him, and turned back to fetch him away. But when I came to 
the great stone house the court was empty, nor could I find 
him, though I sought throughout the place. Nor could I find 
aught but emptiness, and at the back of the house an old 
graveyard whereon one had carved roughly on the wall— 
‘* Here perished of the Plague the family and household of Quito 
da Fonseca, May 5, 1604. God have mercy upon us.” 

MERYON, 
Highly Commended. 
Hee! 

On Whit-Monday the American lodger invited some friends 
round to play cards during the afternoon. As Mrs. Green 
said, this was very inconsiderate of him, because it meant 
that one of the maids would have to forgo a well-earned 
holiday and stay in to attend to his wants. But there it 
was; the sacrifice had to be made, and the lot fell upon 
Betty, the little kitchen-maid. 

Betty took her misfortune philosophically, and settling herself 
comfortably in the kitchen with her favourite weekly journal, 
was soon immersed in the story of love and intrigue. That 
was why, when the first ery for help floated down from 
upstairs, she failed to grasp its significance. It chimed in so 
aptly with what she was reading that she thought it must 
have been a product of her imagination. But at the second 
cry she stirred uneasily, put down her paper and listened 
intently. 

* Help!’ For the third time the cry rang out, and 
Betty, now seriously alarmed, jumped to her feet and opened 
the door. At the threshold she hesitated. Memories of 
stories she had read and films she had seen flooded her mind : 
gambling, high stakes, cheating, violence! Possibly even— 
death! She shuddered. But there was real grit in Betty, 
and deciding that she could no longer ignore the call, she 
began to mount the stairs. 

At the first tura in the stairway she came face to face 
with the American. He carried a jug, weapon-like, in his 
hand; on his face was a look of fury. 

‘* What is it, sir?’ gasped Betty. ‘Is anyone ‘urt ?” 

“Yeah!” he said, dragging the word out venomously. 
‘‘I’m hurt, I guess; and yew sure will be if this water-jug 
ain't filled pronto! I yelled three times!” 

Betty was almost fainting with fear. ‘“* What’s wrong ?” 
she moaned. ‘‘ Where are you “urt? What ’elp do you 
want ?” 

The American stared at her strangely. ‘‘ Gee!” he said. 
‘‘I misremember yore pame; but yew aire a hired help, 


aincha ? ” ae 
L. V. Upwarb. 
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Russian Timber Camps 


By Sir Alan Pim and 
2s, 6d.) 


Report on Russian Timber Camps. 
Edward Bateson. (Ernest Benn. 


Som: time ago the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society, in order to ascertain the truth concerning conditions 
in the Russian Timber Camps, instituted an enquiry into 
the facts so far as they could be investigated in this 
country. This enquiry was carried out by Sir Alan Pim and 
Mr. Bateson, formerly a judge of the Egyptian Mixed 
Tribunals. 


Their report has now been published by the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society and the result is about 
one hundred and thirty pages of.carefully guarded statement. 
The evidence consists of statements by refugees, who came to 
this country during 1930 as stowaways on ships from the White 
Sea; by officers and seamen employed on vessels engaged in the 
Russian timber trade; by a British traveller who visited 
a prison camp in Archangel ; a British consulting forest 
engineer who made an extensive professional tour in the 
winter and spring of 1929; while to this is added docu- 
mentary evidence drawn from the laws, decrees and admin- 
istrative orders of the Soviet Government and declarations of 
that Government or its agents. 


How difficult any generalization concerning the conditions 
in the Russian timber industry would be even at best (i.e., 
if the investigators had been able to visit the territory and 
make first-hand investigation) may be judged when it is 
remembered that the territory in question stretches nearly 
a thousand miles east and west, and five hundred miles 
from north to south; that two million workers are involved, 
and that, further, we are dealing with periods during which 
great changes have been taking place, and enormous differences 
of conditions obtained. If we were dealing with a similar 
area and similar numbers in any country in the world, it 
would be possible to cite diametrically opposed testimony— 
statements indicating bad conditions and extreme hardships, 
and other statements indicating the contrary. 


This report might well be read in conjunction with the 
statement issued a few weeks previously by a special com- 
mittee of the Timber Trade Federation of the United Kingdom. 
The same witnesses are in certain cases cited by both reports. 
That of the Timber Trade Federation gives the evidence of 
Mr. Stewart, a consulting forest engineer, at greater length. 
This witness (who was not employed by the Russian Govern- 
ment but by an English Company to investigate and report 
on a proposed forest concession) travelled unattended and 
freely for several months in the territory concerned, visiting 
any camp he pleased. On the whole his report is extremely 
favourable, and testifies to good and plentiful food, while the 
camps themselves ‘‘ were quite good ; none was bad and some 
very good indeed.” 


Mr. Henry Wales, an American newspaper correspondent, 
also quoted by both reports, is emphatic on the main question 
of convict labour. He says: ‘* The initial question can be 
disposed of at once. Convict labour is not employed by the 
State Timber Trust for export production ” (p. 128). Against 
this, however, the evidence of a reliable British witness would 
go to show that the timber products of some penal camps 
do reach the foreign markets (p. 130). Lord Buckmaster, 
who writes the preface to the report of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, comments on the point as follows : 

“That some of the labour in the timber camps is not voluntary is 
clearly established, but the greater part of it is drawn from people 
accustomed to the work, who work freely and at wages and under 
conditions fixed after consultation with their Trade Unions. That 
these wages and conditions are such as no British workman would 
dream of accepting is certainly true, but it cannot be asserted that 
they are worse than, or even as bad as, conditions formerly existing 
in the Russian Timber industry.” 

The final conclusions of the report itself are as follow : 

“The bulk of the labour employed in the industry is that of local 
inhabitants, for whom is is a customary seasonal occupation under 
conditions certainly not worse than they were before the war.” 
The remainder of the labour in the camps is that compul- 
sorily transferred from other industries, especially from the 


collective farms; Mulaks, or other prescribed classes exiled 
to the North forest areas and there compelled to work in the 
timber industry as their only means of livelihood;  anq 
finally, prison labour, including both local prisoners and ordj. 
nary convicts. 

That the work of these last two classes, as distinct from 
that of the local population, has been marked by great hard. 
ship, and what is in fact, if not in theory, compulsion, is certain, 
The worst cases are those of the Kulaks (the well-to-do 
peasants) who, regarded as “ social enemies,” have been 
expelled from their farms, and, as Mr. Wales, whose testimony 
is evidently not regarded as biased by the Soviet authorities, 
says, are ‘ deported from warmer climates with their only 
clothes on their backs and with a few bundles of personal 
belongings with which to begin life anew amid the aretic 
snow.” He adds that the Kulaks are sent “* in long columns 
marching over the icy Tundra and through frozen forests to 
distant regions, where they are assigned to settle as colonists,” 
These poor wretches must, of course, work or die (or work 
and die, since they are unaccustomed alike to the climate and 
work), but it can hardly be described technicaily as forced 
labour. 

What are we to conclude? That there is barbarity and 
cruelty ? Everyone knew it. What, in view of that, is to be 
our attitude to Russia ? What will, on the whole, make for 
the cessation of these miseries ? For undoubtedly miseries 
they are. 

These are not the only hardships and miseries associated 
with the production of the things we import. The hardwoods 
from the tropical forests, the rubber, the cocoa, the production 
of all these things have also at times been marked by oppres- 
sion. To single out the Russian case will not help matters, 
Part of the trouble has been that Russia has been too much the 
subject of a special attitude. 

Ve of the West will never manage to handle this difficult 
situation wisely unless we put ourselves sufficiently in the 
shoes of the Russians to look at their problem from their 
point of view. They are at war, as we were fifteen years 
ago. Theyare convinced, with what is in fact a religious passion, 
that never was a war fought for higher purpose than is their 
war. Beside that purpose—a supreme liberation of the human 
race from economic bondage—the purposes of the last war, 
whether German or Allied, strike them as almost meaningless, 
What would it matter for the great mass of men, they ask, 
whether the German or the Allied type of capitalist civilisation 
prevailed ? Yet when we were fighting our war no single one 
of the combatants refrained from the completest form of 
compulsion. No belligerent permitted propaganda against 
the War; the conscientious objector or other “ traitor ” got 
short shrift. Every belligerent power conscribed men: com- 
pelled them to kill, if they refused to kill usually shot 
them. 

Compulsion under the Soviets does not take the form of 
compelling men to kill; it does take the form of compelling 
them to refrain from activities which the Soviets regard as 
fatal to the success of that war for the new social order in 
which they are engaged. The Kulaks (among others) are 
regarded as war enemics, and are treated much-as some of the 
belligerents in our war treated prisoners of war. The Soviets 
cultivate hate of the enemy as we deliberately, thoroughly, 
cultivated hate of the enemy. In one sense they give the 
enemy a chance, which we did not. He can cease to be 
an enemy by showing his readiness to join the Socialist 
forces. 

Such is their view. It is as wrong headed and fallacious as 
you please, but we shall get nowhere by refusing to admit 
its sincerity. When one is dealing with convictions of an 
almost religious character, with fanaticism that is, it serves 
no purpose whatever to meet those convictions with intolerance 
or attempted coercion. That is to reply in kind. We must 
do our part to get away from the war spirit—a task that will 
Need infinite patience. But to persist in the war attitude can 
only make things worse on both sides. 

NorMAN ANGELL. 
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“A-Hunting We Will Go” 


some Book- Hunting Adventures. By R. S. Garnett. (Black- 
wood. 


7s. 6d.) 
A peuicious vein of fun and sentiment runs through all 
Mr. Garnett’s book-hunting tales. Now and then a critical 
reader may find the gaiety of the sportsman a little too 
rollicking, or his pathos a little too sentimental, but laughter 
ora lump in the throat is not unlikely to delay the expression 
of such thoughts. 

To readers of ‘‘ Blackwood ” the stories are not new ; they 
have already delighted a wide public. No one needs to be 
pookish in order to appreciate them. As character-studies 
alone, apart from their diaphanous little plots, they are indeed 
worth reading. The gentle old lawyer who never forgets his 
first love and whose deep experience of life has taught him to 
be on the look-out for innocence, will appeal to Grosvenor 
Square or Hampstead more surely than to Chelsea, and so, 
perhaps, will the charming old lady who has asked no more of 
life than the perfect satisfaction of being ‘* 'Tom’s Sister.” 
Both portraits must be allowed to be a little sentimental in 
conception, but the accomplished simplicity of Mr. Garnett’s 
style makes all that he writes convincing. 

A wide variety of characters cross Mr. Garnett’s path in the 
pursuit of his hobby. They range from a London charwoman 
and a poor little shrimp of a child, whom he takes to the 
country, to all sorts and descriptions of men and women of 
letters, obscure and distinguished, real and imaginary. The 
charwoman who unconsciously possesses a treasure in the 
shape of a first edition of The Pickwick Papers is very poor 
indeed. Every penny of spare money goes to pay several 
shillings a week to a lady whose “ wash” was stolen while 
drying upon the roof of Mrs. Beetles’ “ buildings.” Mrs, 
Beetles’ first view of the ocean was obtained from a house 
500 feet above sea-lével. Deceived by the horizon line she 
made a comment which would have entirely pleased a modern 
artist. ‘‘I did not know that it went up,” she said, and 
presently started up hill to find it ! 

Judging by this book one would think that Mr. Garnett had 
never met any really disagreeable people. In the tolerance 
of his heart he condemns no one, even the amusing scoundrel 
who is always retailing his audacious misdeeds and striking his 
horrified listener dumb, by saying with deferential warmth, 
“Glad you think I did right.” 

Are we to take the tales about real people, for instance, 
Watts-Dutton, and Swinburne, and Ford Madox Brown for 
literally true ? We do not feel sure. Are we to believe that 
“Mr. Watts ’? who was a solicitor as well as a poet, lost in his 
untidy, shuttered up and cluttered up office in Lincoln’s Inn 
some valuable papers consigned to his keeping by Ford Madox 
Brown, who could get no answers to his letters of remonstrance, 
except invitations to lunch and promises to “ look again.” 

“*T have looked and looked’ (poor Watts lamented to Mr. 
Garnett), ‘Swinburne has looked and looked. We have found 
most wonderful things—-bank-notes, unpublished poems, essays 
criticisms, plays—even letters of love—but no law papers.’ 

‘So that is why you have not “ moved,’ as Madox Brown 
puts it.’ 

‘Exactly.’ : 

‘And asked him to Putney.’ 

‘Yes? 

‘And asked me there.’ 

‘Well, yes! I have had a most ghastly, tragic time. You 
must be told that Swinburne, after the second lunch, declared he 
would not meet Brown again; and to persuade him to come in 
to the third one, I had to give him my unique copy—entirely 


“uncut ’—of ‘*The Mourning Bride”! A wrench—a sad, sad 
wrench !’ ” 


Mr. Garnett finds the papers, and lunches at Putney. 
Swinburne is in a good temper and requires no bribe to make 
him behave himself, unless we count two plates of bread and 
butter and “ about a pound ” of apricot jam for his tea. 

Are there still ghosts to be met in the literary world, or 
do they belong to the past ? Do unknown writers still write 
well-known novelists’ novels, when the latter are pressed for 
time? That there were such this reviewer has no difficulty 
in believing, for he knew one quite well. She was an Irish 
woman. So was the “ ghost” about whom Mr. Garnett 
writes, but his lady was youngish, thin, single and poor, 
whereas the other was stout and well-liking, married, and 
moderately well-off. She wrote reviews for —— (a well- 


known weekly journal) a long time ago, and whispered her 
secret to both its editors, when the flattering. reviews of her 
illegitimate literary offspring made disclosure too tempting. 
“ Cousin Kate,” on the other hand, never told at all. It 
came out by accident, just before she starved to death, or, 
more correctly, succumbed to the hardships of poverty. 
Seriously, it is a very sad story, and neither party got their 
deserts. 

But what, it may be asked, has all this to do with book- 
hunting ? Well, sometimes the sporting element does scem 
something of an afterthought, but, early or late, it always 
comes in. Indeed, there is a great deal to be learned from 
these pages about the prices commanded by rare books and 
rare editions and about. the humours of auctions. Amazing 
prices are given for first editions of books of which everybody 
can buy the tenth or fifteenth or whatever it may be for a 
shilling or so. The company who attend the auctions seem 
rather eccentric. ‘*‘ One man stares fixedly in front of him ; 
if he looks upwards, that is a bid. Another scratches his car ; 
that is a bid. Another turns away; and that, also, is a bid. 
The auctioneer is conversant with his customers’ several 
peculiar signs. And the sale goes on.” Another bidder, 
who never speaks, constantly emits a loud ‘* Squawk,” which 
is taken to mean a guinea. He apparently is well known and 
has a long purse, “ bidding against him was a vain and futile 
proceeding, for just as the hammer was about to fall—Squawk ! 
he capped the last bid.’ The horrid old spoil-sport ! 


Apes, Idiots and Men 


The Mongol in our Midst. A Study of Man and his Three 
Faces. By F. G. Crookshank, M.D., F.R.C.P. Third 
edition, greatly enlarged and entirely rewritten with numerous 
illustrations. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd. 21s.) 

Dr. Crooksnank’s book first appeared in 1924 as a small 

volume in the well-known ‘‘ To-Day and'To-Morrow ” series, 

It proved popular. A second edition was issued in the 

following year. In 1928, it was translated into German. In 

its third edition the original essay has grown into a massive 
work of over 500 pages. 

The central figures of Dr. Crookshank’s book, the mongols 
in our midst, are those people, born of white parents ‘ in 
circumstances tending towards imperfect procreation,” 
who show “some smack of mongolism.” Often these 
mongoloid children are definitely imbecile, the mongolian 
idiots of medical text-books. But, according to Dr. Crook- 
shank, there are also white ‘“‘ mongoloids,” who are in no sense 
imbecile, but at the most are ‘ grown-up children,” people 
who are different and “ never quite as others.” The exist- 
ence of this class of people, though they are marked according 
to Dr. Crookshank by physical signs of mongolism, is not 
generally admitted by students of anthropology or of 
medicine. For evidence that confirms his own view Dr. 
Crookshank accordingly refers his readers to a descrip- 
tion of one of her colleagues given by Miss Ellen Wilkinson, 
M.P., in the columns of the Evening News, to some of Low's 
cartoons in the Evening Standard in which Dr. Crookshank 
recognizes ‘“‘ vacuous flappers’’ as mongoloid whites, and 
to the writings of certain journalists and novelists. Dr. 
Crookshank also affirms other opinions not generally accepted 
by scientific observers. He claims, for instance, that there 
are white imbeciles who show physical characters so negroid 
as to justify, when considered with those who show mongoloid 
characters, an ‘‘ ethnic classification ”’ of idiots. 

The appearance of mongolian and negroid characters in white 
populations forms the point de départ of Dr. Crookshank’s book, 
the purpose of which is ‘“ to draw attention to certain homo- 
logies or resemblances in Nature ” that hitherto have escaped 
general recognition. According to the author, sporadic white 
mongoloids—the ‘‘ mongols in our midst ’—closely resemble 
both the real mongols of Eastern Asia and the ordng-utan ; 
white ‘‘ negroid” imbeciles, the negro and the gorilla; and 
dementia praccox imbecciles, Mesopotamian Semites and 
the chimpanzee. ‘‘ From whichever angle we approach to 
survey the whole field. . . . three Types or Faces seem to 
emerge. . . . We see in turn, each Face as borne by a Man, 
by an Ape, and by an Idiot.” 

‘* Tf,” writes Dr. Crookshank, ‘“‘ homologies imply descent, 
we scem foreed—logically—to assent to some polyphyletic 
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scheme of human origins,” in place of the classical mono- 
phyletic scheme, the view that all existing men are derived 
from a single ancestral stem. At the same time Dr. Crook- 
shank clearly states that he himself.is quite prepared, after 
discussion, to rest content with the statement of the facts, 
without adopting the logic of Darwinians, who are responsible 
for the view that homologies imply descent. 


Clearly, Dr. Crookshank is no firm believer in the doctrine of 
homologies. Nor would it seem that he has much faith in the 
pedigrees it allows one to construct. Many, sharing his views 
on this question, believe with him that all homologies or 
similarities between animals, however superficial they may 
seem, are nevertheless of equal importance. But even if, 
purely for the sake of argument, one accepts all his state- 
ments as indisputable, it cannot be conceded that they 
indicate a polyphyletic origin for man, the mongol and 
orang from one common ancester, the negro and gorilla 
from another, and the Mesopotamian Semite and the chim- 
panzee from a third. According to the evolutionary hypothesis, 
as Dr. Crookshank writes, homologies imply descent. Animals 
are classified by the totality of their physical similarities 
or homologies, and, by the principle of evolutionary succession, 
the relationships made are extended in meaning to imply 
phylogenetickinship. Itis true that the theory which Dr. Crook- 
shank wishes to impress is a possible one, if consideration of 
the evolutionary hypothesis stops here. But the study of 
genetics has clearly shown that new physical characters arise 
as ‘‘ sports,’”’ and both experimental geneticists and palaeonto- 
logists have given proof that similar characters may crop up 
independently in closely allied creatures. It is this that makes 
all polyphyletic theories of human origins unnecessary and 
cumbersome. Dr. Crookshank’s scheme would imply that a 
vast complex of physical characters developed, in a succession 
of sports, to produce through parallel evolution along three 
separate lines the same type of creature invariably recognized 
as man. A monophyletic scheme implies that the small 
group of insignificant featuresemphasized by Dr. Crookshank— 
features so insignificant that their very existence can be 
matter for argument—have cropped up sporadically and 
repeatedly in the allied zoological groups of man, the apes, 
and even the monkeys. Clearly the monophyletic scheme 
is the more likely one. At the very least it imposes much 
less strain upon one’s imagination. 

Dr. Crookshank’s statements of fact do not, however, 
always inspire confidence. It is remarkable, for instance, 
that he is able to write that morphologically the imbecile 
mongoloid is like the orang, the dementia praecox like the 
chimpanzee, and the “ Ethiopian ” or “ negroid ” white idiot 
like the typical gorilla, when earlier in his book he admits 
that he not only lacks a ‘ complete anatomical account 
of a ‘typical’ imbecile mongoloid,” but that practically 
nothing is known of the physical characters of the other 
types of idiot or of the non-imbecile white “ negroids ” 
and ‘mongoloids” which he recognizes. He advises 
his readers to visit the Zoological Gardens to discover, 
as he did, “‘that the gorilla and chimpanzee resemble 
more closely the Black and the ‘ White’ types of humanity 
than they do the orang, who, in his turn, is more like the 
Yellow Man than either a gorilla or a chimpanzee.” If 
they do, they will find that living apes and monkeys do 
not closely fit Dr. Crookshank’s descriptions. In all 
likelihood they will discover, as have all observers (except 
perhaps Dr. Crookshank), that one ape is far more like another 
than it is like a mongol or any other kind of man. Moreover, 
they will not find that “‘ amongst the Primates, differentiation 
between male and female is most marked amongst the 
highest, and approximation is nearest amongst the lowest ” 
to mention only one of many inaccuracies in Dr. Crook- 
shank’s statements about apes and monkeys. His accounts 
of human ‘‘ races”? are also misleading. The book neither 
contains a clear definition of his concept of race, nor does it pay 
adequate attention to the extent to which physical characters 
may vary in different peoples. One finds that Dr. Crookshank 
has chosen the Lapps and the Mesopotamian Arabs as the 
purest representatives of the Yellow and ‘ White” races. 
But, as no reasons are given for this choice, and as racial 
mixture is freely admitted elsewhere, the impression slowly 
grows that Dr. Crookshank’s treatment of the world’s popu- 
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lation is somewhat arbitrary. Hence it is not difficult fo, 
him to see in his alleged discovery of “ scores of hundreds of 
mongoloids of all grades scattered through the mountainous 
districts of Savoy” evidence of mongolian mixture, It 
is, however, impossible to discover from his book what con. 
stitutes a “smack of mongolism.” Dr. Crookshank Tejects 
such recorded cases of mongolism as disagree with his 
hypothesis, on the score that one cannot be sure that the 
diagnosis was correct, while he accepts others without 
in any way questioning their validity. He similarly treats 
many authorities whom he quotes on various subjects, 
Sonntag’s observations on apes, for instance, are admitted as 
valid where they fit the theory, but are pushed aside, without 
adequate explanation, where they fail to do so. His book 
also contains rather too many “ purely personal notions” ; for 
instance, his view on the correlation between palm-lines and 
lines of conduct and his ideas about the wives of plump 
American business men. They add greatly to its interest, but 
they seem somewhat out of place in a scientific discussion, 
S. ZUCKERMAN, 


An Apostle of Peace 


Stresemann. By Antonina Vallentin. With a foreword by 
Professor Albert Einstein, Translated by Eric Sutton, 
(Constable. 15s.) 

In the room of the German Foreign Secretary on a grey 

winter morning towards the end of 1924 two unusually large 

men sat facing each other. One was Gustav Stresemann, 
the other Lord d’Abernon, British Ambassador in Berlin. 

“The small chairs and insignificant writing-table seemed 
overwhelmed by the weight of those two mighty forms. Two heads 
emerged from the darkness of the room, the heavy tanned face of 
the Secretary of State with its prominent nose and heavy-lidded 
goggling eyes in strong contrast with the other’s narrow brow and 
silver hair. 

“One by one sentences fell from the German’s lips and, as ho 
was accustomed to think visually, he wrote them down on a large 
sheet of paper. Lord d’Abernon nodded to himself from time to 
time, then he pulled a stump of pencil from his pocket, which was 
quite lost in the grasp of his enormous hand, pushed back his loose 
black sleeves, and wrote on the shining starched white surfaco of 
his cuffs. The words which he wrote down in this way—one which 
was very usual with him—were the first intimation to the world 
of the first great treaty of peace between the Western Powers.” 
That treaty was the Treaty of Locarno, a real peace pact, 
not, like the Treaty of Versailles, a treaty of war continued, 
as Clemenceau put it, by other means. Here is the history 
of its inception; of the opposition offered by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and others to the idea of a pact of mutual 
security ; of Sir Austen’s rapid conversion; of agreement 
to the first genuine step taken peacewards (for the Protocol 
had been only a proposed step); of the bitter unpopularity 
in his own country which was Stresemann’s reward. 

That mood of unreasoning resentment did not last long, 
It gave place to enthusiastic admiration, due in large part 
to the praise which Stresemann received from _ foreign 
statesmen and journalists. That admiration lasted so long 
as he lived. When he died in the autumn of 1929 he was 
mourned, not only by his countrymen, but by all Europe 
as a great apostle of peace. 

Apostle is the word that comes most naturally from the 
pen when one writes of Stresemann. It does not seem 
to fit his appearance. It was hard for many of us to 
understand how a man could look so unattractive in his 
photographs—large fleshy facc, thick nose, square head, 
fishy-looking eyes—and make such inspiring speeches. Yet 
one had only to know him ever so slightly, one had only to 
watch him talking, and the discrepancy died away. In 
repose his features were unattractive, but, except when he 
had his photograph taken, they never were in repose. His 
energy kept him always in movement. It wore him out at 
the age of fifty-one—but not until he had accomplished the 
task which he felt suddenly laid upon him in the autumn 
of 1922. 

Up to then he had been a believer in force, a believer in 
discipline, a believer in authority. 

“Just as in his external appearance he was a typical North 
German, so in his thoughts and feelings he was a cross section of all 
the characteristics that go to make up the essential German spirit. 
He came from the heart of the great German masses, and lacked 
none of the national virtues or the national limitations. His brain 
perhaps functioned with more speed and. activity than the average 
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brain of his fellow-countrymen, but it thought along the same 
ines.” . . 
Hie believed even in the Hohenzollern dynasty and its advisers 
_yntil the day he asked one of them (Helfferich) a question 
about the conduct of the War. The reply he received, 
eynical, brutally frank, showed him that 
“gll he had hitherto regarded as unfounded slander and malicious 
javentions was true. Thus had those in high places played with 
the destiny of Germany and deliberately deceived the multitude ; 
thus had incompetence joined hands with cynicism, thus had a 
devoted nation been betrayed by impotence disguised in self- 
conceit .. . On that autumn evening in the Tiergarten, that smelt 
ofrain and withered leaves, he came to one conclusion, the system 
wd the methods of the past were wrong.” 
He saw the same blinding light that shone around Saul 
on the road to Damascus, changing him into Saint Paul. 
He perceived that “ the whole policy of force and conquest 
was mistaken and degrading. New possibilities must be 
adapted to a new age.” With this age he identified himself 
during the seven remaining years of his life. 

They were very difficult years. He had to struggle with 
his own people, his own party. He had to defeat both open 
enmity to the new order and underground intrigues against 
it, But he found new allies in M. Briand and Mr. Henderson, 
as he had found a very faithful and wise one in Lord 
dAbernon. He had the satisfaction of seeing great advances 
made along the path which in his mind’s eye stretched before 
him on that autumn night. He enjoyed the sense of 
achievement. He studied with never-failing zest and humour 
the personalities of the statesmen against whom he pitted 
himself. More than to any other single man, more even than 
toM. Briand, we owe thanks to Stresemann for the earliest 
efforts made in the realm of statesmanship to transform 
the war-mind into the Will to Peace. 

In the vivid pages of this book we find not only a living 
portrait of the man, but also a history of the critical years 
in which that transformation was accomplished. It is an 
admirable piece of work, dramatic yet never theatrical, 
intimate yet never “ peeping.” As one reads, one’s liking 
for Stresemann grows as well as one’s respect for what he 
did. He was always something of a boy, not a schoolboy 
but a university student. He liked to be with young men, 
he did his utmost to win their support for the new order. 
He was delightfully human, he adored his wife, he made a 
close friend of his elder son and submitted to chaff from the 
younger, he hated pretentiousness and pomposity, he loved 
to laugh. He could not have had a more competent or a 
better-informed biographer, nor could Frau Vallentin have 
wished for a more skilful translator. This is a book not 
merely for students of politics, but for all who are interested 
in what is happening around them. HAMILTON FYFE. 
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Buried Treasure 


Schliemann of Troy. The Story of a Goldseeker. By Emil 
Ludwig. With an Introduction by Sir Arthur Evans. (Putnam. 
21s.) 

Sr Arrnur Evans in his introduction to Dr. Emil Ludwig’s 

latest biography, Schliemann of Troy, says ‘‘ It is a strange 

story.” That is perhaps a final comment on the book. The 
story of Schliemann’s life, indeed, is strange to the point of 
fantasy. Dr. Ludwig undertook to write it at the request of 

Schliemann’s widow and his children, and, in order to collect 

the necessary material, he was forced to read over twenty 

thousand papers. Schliemann quite obviously believed that 
posterity would be concerned with his career and he had no 
intention that the necessary documentation should be lacking. 

Dr. Ludwig tells us that when he went to Athens to examine the 

Schliemann papers he found that : 

“Method and a mania for hoarding had produced the unprece- 
dented : the life of a man lay here in his papers, from the family 
tree and the history of the world which thrilled him at the age of 
eight to the telegram of sympathy sent by William the Second—the 
only thing his widow needed to add after his death to give a truly 
astounding conspectus of his career. All this had remained un- 
touched for forty years: Schliemann’s biography, for which he had 
prepared with such exaggerated care, was still unwritten.” 

In one sense both the character and the career of Schliemann 

are so unusual and at the same time so much of a piece that 

perhaps Dr. Ludwig is quite right in having lavished as much 
of his talents upon them as he has done. He says that 


Schliemann had “‘ a monomaniacal and perhaps also a mytho- 
maniacal nature,” and certainly one can say without exaggera- 
tion that his whole life was the result of an obsession which 
seized upon his mind in early youth. 

Schliemann, the future excavator of Troy, was born the son 
of a Mecklenburg clergyman. His father, according to 
Dr. Ludwig, ‘‘ believed in nothing in the world except sensual 
pleasure.” His dissolute life and the disorders which it 
entailed involved his children in endless humiliations and com- 
plexities. At the age of fourteen Schliemann was sent to work 
as an apprentice in a grocer’s shop at Fiirstenberg in Mecklen- 
burg. In that grocer’s shop occurred the experience which was 
to have such an overwhelming effect on his life. Schliemann 
has left an account of it in his own words, which Dr. Ludwig 
quotes. A drunken vagabond, who had had a good education 
in his youth, came into the shop one night while Schliemann 
was on duty and quoted some lines of Homer. 

** Although I did not understand a single word, the melodious 

sound of the verses made the deepest impression on me and drew 
from me hot tears over my unhappy lot. Three times I made him 
repeat the divine lines, and recompensed him with three glasses of 
spirits, which I gladly paid for with the few pence that constituted 
my sole fortune. From that moment onwards I did not cease to 
pray to God that, by His grace, it might one day be my good fortune 
to be permitted to learn Greek.” 
From that moment Schliemann seems to have been fired with 
the ambition to advance his fortunes and so enable himself to 
enter that world which had suddenly opened up before him at 
the sound of Homer’s verses on the lips of the vagrant. He 
never wavered in his purpose, and he brought to the work of 
accumulating a fortune that strange compound which was so 
particularly his, an iron tenacity of will, a profound grasp 
upon the practical details of life, and a romantic imagination. 
Dr. Ludwig has chosen as the sub-title of his biography 
**'The Story of a Goldseeker,” and it is his contention that it 
was the love of gold which led Schliemann first to go from the 
grocer’s shop in Furstenberg on the long odyssey of his life as a 
merchant, which led him first to Russia, then to the California 
of the Gold Rush, and eventually to most of the capitals of 
Europe to his final exploit in unearthing the gold of Troy. In 
the course of time he became an extraordinary linguist and he 
amassed a large fortune; but he never lost the romantic 
veneration which the Greek language had aroused in him. 

His essentially religious attitude towards Homer was that 
which led him finally to devote his phenomenal energies and 
his wealth to the excavations at Mycenae, Troy and Ithaca, 
which are his principal claim to fame. Dr. Lucwig has given 
a detailed and critical summary of Schliemann’s excavations, 
Although he wisely refuses to enter into the disputes of the 
archaeologists concerning the ultimate value of Schliemann’s 
work and the discoveries which he made, and although he 
admits that the criticisms of Schliemann’s lack of scientific 
methods levelled at him by the academic experts are not 
unjustified, Dr. Ludwig is unshaken in his admiration of 
Schliemann’s ultimate achievement, which, he says, reinforces 
his own belief ‘that the enlightened amateur beats the 
painstaking expert every time.” Dr. Ludwig makes it plain, 
however, that in the last analysis it is Schliemann’s character, 
rather than his work as an archaeologist, which interests him. 
“In writing this biography,” he says, “‘I should not have 
departed from my principle never to undertake research, but 
always merely to describe, had not the character of this man 
been of greater interest than his genius.” Of this character 
he has given us a most brilliant and sympathetic picture, and 
he has, moreover, given us the sensitive evolution of the 
aspirations of a romantic. 


The Art of Thomas Hardy 


Thomas Hardy. A Critical Study. By Arthur McDowell, 
(Faber and Faber. 12s. €d.) 

CONSIDERING the greatness of Thomas Hardy, and that as 
an epic poet he stands near Milton, the critical literature 
about him increases slowly. Lionel Johnson began it in the 
*nineties with his sensitive study; but at that time the 
poetry was unknown. Mr. Harold Child and Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie are the only other critics whom I call to mind 
as having written long studies. Mr. McDowell gracefully 
pays his tribute to all three. 


His own work is exciting. That is to say, it is criticism 
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which feeds one’s appetite for beauty and one’s eternal 
curiosity to discover how beauty is spored upon the damp 
soil of reason. He does not wander amongst the clouds 
of pseudo-philosophic abstractions which are to-day so 
popular as a camouflage to hide a poverty of understanding. 
He gustily enjoys Hardy’s work, and can talk about its 
weaknesses without being superior or supercilious. The 
basis of his appreciation is that Hardy was principally a 
poet, working from the poetic outiook on life, which means 
that he lived by “the faith of imagination” as distinct 
from the mystic’s method, which is to ** live by the imagination 
of faith.” 


This claim, if put forward as a conclusion, would be a 
truism of little value. But Mr. McDowell only starts from 
here. He examines with great insight the nature of Hardy’s 
poetic character, comparing him with William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, with Clare and with William Barnes, with 
Emily Dickinson and Robert Browning. Each of these 
poets is brought into the discussion, and the results are 
fruitful. Hardy is shown to have something in common 
with each of them, but that common quality is altered and 
given a universal significance by a unifying force of mind 
which makes Hardy unique, and which in giving him a 
singleness and continuity of personality makes him a major 
poet who walks into and through the worlds of all those 
others : all except Wordsworth and Browning, two distinct 
masters whom Mr. McDowell concludes to be greater than 
Hardy ; Wordsworth because of his more exalted range ; 
and Browning because of his more penetrating intuition. 


The reader may at first sight be startled by finding Hardy 
compared with Browning, and by being told that ‘“ the 
likeness between these two poets so unlike in temper is 
more, perhaps, than an accident.” But a little thought 
will soon make one realize how profoundly Mr. McDowell 
has explored to reach such a conclusion. The vulgar con- 
ception of Hardy as a pessimist and of Browning as “ the 
last of the optimists,” is dismissed for what it is worth, and 
we are led to discover that these two masters ‘ have affinities 
that make it natural to bring them together, while the other 
and more popular contrast between Hardy and Meredith 
fails because there are no such genuine points of contact.” 
Here I may support this by suggesting that J. S. Mill's 
bright saying is very apt. ‘* Eloquence,” he said, “ is heard, 
poetry is overheard, is feeling confessing itself to itself.” 
Meredith as a writer was the favourite member of the 
Universal Intellectual Club for ever holding forth to a quelled 
audience. Hardy’s verse was the secret soliloquy of a mind 
for ever surprised by the joys of technical discoveries and 
the resultant clarifying of mood and idea into a purer con- 
ception of truth. 


Mr. McDowell shows that both Hardy and Browning 
followed Wordsworth in his claim for the use of common 
speech in verse. Browning thereon established a technique 
of dramatic incisiveness and subtlety which has made him 
the great poet-analyst of human motives in love, hate, 
ambition, and other primal impulses. He built from it a 
world of nervous complications which not even the Browning 
Society could disentangle. 

Hardy, from the same premise, established a technique 
aiming at a simplification of expression so bare that in poems 
where the mood or the vitality are not vigorous, the result 
is a fall into pedestrian statement and even bathos. The 
fault was a reflex of Hardy’s greatness. As Mr. McDowell 
says, ‘ Browning’s view of the universe is much more in- 
herently dramatic than Hardy’s contemplation.” Browning 
therefore had infinite variety to fill out his technique. He 
could be a Mr. Sludge, or he could be a Pompilia. But 
‘Hardy could be only more and more himself, an observer 
so detached that, as he confesses in a letter, he often found 
himself entering a roomful of people and being surprised 
that they saw him, he being under the delusion that he was 
a ghost. The result was an exaggerated objectiveness in 
his poetry. In The Dynasis—and less markedly in the 
occasional poems—even the forces of his own self are thrown 
into concrete form; will, pity, irony, becoming figments 


in the tale as the poct tries to withdraw from the lyrical 
perturbations which actuate his genius. The result is that, 


a 
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as Mr. McDowell says, “‘ the. sound of power heard from 
great way off was caught by his ear as few have cong 
it.” 

Having thus traced Hardy’s principal idiosyncrasy, the 
critic concludes that such: aesthetic habits must result in 
myth-making; in the creation of tales which gradual 
become related to a set of central objectifications. In short 
Hardy is proved to be a true epic poet, in the pure Homeric 
sense, whose novels as well as his poems “ are centred Much 
more in a sequence of destiny than in the study of characte,” 
The reader of the Hardy novels must at once admit the 
truth of this conclusion, and in so doing approve the who} 
course of Mr. McDowell’s constructive argument, TeCog. 
nizing in it criticism that is clear-minded and _ presente 
with a fine balance of reason and imagination. The whok 
of the book is equally well built. The scope of the novels, 
the growth of their plots ; the elaboration of the character. 
the relation of these novels to the poetry ; all is admirably 
treated. Thomas Hardy emerges in his grandeur, and Mt. 
McDowell enables the Hardy-lover to explain his own fervow, 
while the sceptic is made to recognize, by the beauty anj 
the force of this critic’s argument, that a mere _person| 
distaste cannot explain away the massive integrity, th 
wide range, the tenderness, and the strength of this great 
English poet, who justifies that divine name, being—as , 
novelist should be—as much the poet in his tales as in hi 
verse. 

Ricnarp Cuvrcn, 


Fiction 


Prisoners 
The Dream of Fair Women. By Henry Williamson. (Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Fanny and Jane. By Colette. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Two Prisoners. By Lajos Zilahy. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


Prisoners Under the Sun. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Henry WILLIAMSON’s book, like the wild creatures he 

so lovingly describes, is to be approached delicately, and 

still more delicately handled. It is vulnerable, it calls ‘for 


By Norbert Bauer. (Petor Davies, 





a sympathetic understanding, and certain readers at least 
will have to exercise self-control if they are to get the best 
from it. The happiest are those who can take it wholly 
to their hearts, or repulse it with a guffaw. I, feeling nine 
parts of affection to one of guffaw, am in a difficulty. 

First, the affection. (I ask pardon for dealing with a 
book in such personal terms, but it is that sort of book. 
Most of the criticism it receives will turn upon questions 
not of canon, but of personal taste ; one man’s meat, another 
man’s emetic.) ‘Devon born and bred, I can vouch for the 
genuineness of Mr. Williamson’s yokels and their speech— 
a welcome change after some novels that might be named. 
His book is filled with exact descriptions of nature, with 
a sensitiveness to the quality of places (not a common gift), 
and an objective, unsentimental treatment of animals. He 
has written a love story, beautiful, though necessarily unhappy. 
His hero, William Maddison, is a poet and individualist, 
rebelling against the War and all that made it. He is fond 
of children, innocent, kindly, and dislikes convention. There 
are subsidiary characters of great charm, notably Lionel 
(magnificently drawn), Julian, and ‘“ Napps”’ Spreycombe. 
Add to this the fact that Mr. Williamson writes very well, 
and you have—at least, I have-—a formidable list of reasons 
for liking his book. 


Yet there is scmething sinister in the fact that one has f 


to compile a list of reasons, and I fear that the imp at my 
elbow, if I let him have his say, will magnify one part of 
guffaw out of all proportion. That obstinate tenth part is 
provoked by no passage dissimilar to the rest, but by an 
eceasional exaltation of the book’s virtues. Thus the praise 
of nature comes near at times to gush: 
becomes sometimes a_ hysterical, sentimental little prig: 
the eyes of the men characters are liable to fill with tears 
on no extraordinary provocation: and Mr. Williamson’s 
simplicity and gentleness are occasionally pushed to an 


embarrassing extreme, making one feel rather like the public 


William Maddison | 
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ghool products whom Maddison so much deprecates. After 
all, I mean, you know, there are some things... . 

On the Devon coast, William Maddison fell in love with 
Evelyn Fairfax, married, beautiful. Evelyn looked like a 
Madonna, but it does not take the reader long to discover 
that her appearance was misleading. On the other hand— 
and this is the one canonical objection to the book—it takes 
Wiliam hundreds of pages. The Folkestone chapters are 
too long. Other men besides William suffer: and he has 
written the greater part of a volume called The Policy of 
Reconstruction out of his sufferings. Judged by the extracts 
given, this was but meagre fruit; nor, talking of extracts, 
are the quotations from Richard Jefferies likely to do that 
writer any great service. 

In short, a beautiful but slightly irritating book. My 
objections to it may well be due to some lack of generosity 
in myself: but, to my taste, William Maddison protests 
too much. I do know people who talk about nature as he 
does, but two of them live in Hampstead and the other in 
Welwyn Garden City. 

The mind of Colette is unlike the mind of Mr. Henry 
Williamson, and her bock comes as a stimulating contrast. 
Farou was a playwright, Jean his sixteen-year-old son by a 
forgotten love, Fanny his wife, and Jane his secretary. 
Fanny comes to suspect that Jane has another capacity, 
and Jean, who loves Jane, is quite sure. In the end, Fanny, 
also sure, confronts her friend. There is a background of 
rehearsals, interviews, actors and actresses, and the continual 
va et vient of stage life: and that is all. 


Colette’s mind in this story works in a limited field. She 
wears blinkers in order to see more clearly: and, between 
them, she achieves a success which approaches perfection. 
The few characters are seen with detachment but with com- 
passion, and the boy Jean is as accurately drawn as the 
wife Fanny. Fanny and Jane is a chastening book for men, 
not because they are put in their place, but because they 
are accepted and understood. This is the most brilliant 
Colette story we have yet been given in English. Miss 
Garvin has, I think wisely, not attempted to Anglicise a 
virtually untranslatable original, and her rendering rises 
well to the more subtle and beautiful passages, of which there 
are very many. 

Two Prisoners is a war book, not because it describes 
fighting (actual warfare has an infinitesimal part in it) but 
because its tragedy rises from the War. Peter, in pre-War 
Budapest, loves Miette. They were married. Then came 
the War, and Peter had to go. He was taken prisoner by 
the Russians, and seven years passed before his face was set 
for home. Meanwhile Miette, after long battles with her 
aroused nature, became the mistress of the handsome Gol- 
gonszky. Peter, too, had at last obtained what comfort 
he could from Zinatchka. Then Miette hears that Peter is 
returning. She and Golgonszky bid each other farewell, 
and she meets Peter’s train, but Peter is not in it. He has 
died in hospital. 


Two Prisoners is long, perhaps over long, leisurely, and 
well written. Its thesis is stated in a remark of Golgonszky 
to the effect that Miette is as much a prisoner as Peter. The 
characterization is vigorous, and the best scenes, those des- 
cribing the courtship of Peter and Miette, are fresh and beautiful. 
The author is lucky in his translators, Joseph Collins, M.D., 
and Ida Zeitlin. 

Herr Bauer’s Prisoners Under the Sun are also prisoners of 
love, as are the characters in all these four novels. They 
are kept prisoner physically by their jobs, in the merciless 
and insect-ridden heat of the Sudan. Strickland and Wallace 
love the same girl, though Strickland has seen her only twice : 
Svirelund has also had his grim love story. Herr Bauer 
can convey atmosphere as well as Colette, whom he resembles 
in no other particular: and his understanding of Englishmen 
is remarkable. English readers should not miss Prisoners 
Under the Sun : it is an excellent and satisfying piece of work. 
My copy achieves the additional distinction of being the 
only book received for review during the past twelvemonth 
which is disfigured by the words ‘*‘ Review Copy ”’ stamped 
heavily on the title page. 

L. A. G. Srrone. 


New Novels 


MOONFISHER. By Philip Macdonald. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
—NMoonfisher, the equine heroine of this exciting yarn, 
shares the thrills and vicissitudes which beset her owner 
while attempting to fulfil the conditions of an eccentric 
will. Unpretentious holiday reading. 


THESE CHARACTERS ARE IMAGINARY. By Richard 
Strachey. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Strachey decorates 
his account of these imaginary “ vile bodies ” who haunt 
the studios and restaurants off Tottenham Court Road, 
with egregious ‘“‘ James Joyce” interludes. » His next 
book should be the better for this mental purge. 


THE STORM RIDERS. By Frank Dilnot. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)—An incident in the early life of William Pitt 
and his relationship with two spies and an innocent 
girl are well blended into the background of the Napoleonic 
wars. A good straightforward historical romance. 


YESTERDAY’S TO-MORROW. By Spencer Watts. (Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot. 5s.)—Another post-War novel, 
this time dealing with a V.A.D. A fair story, but col- 
loquially written, and containing such truths as ‘* The 
world is made up of people with all kinds of queer 
temperaments.” 


THIS PURE YOUNG MAN. By Irving Fineman. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.)—A frank and original book: frankly nasty in 
places, original because its priggish hero disproves the 
theory that virtue is its own reward, It has won a 
£1,500 prize. 


SHIP WITHOUT SAILS. By Barbara Barclay Carter. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.)—A fine scholarly novel, whose hero 
is Dante during the years following his exile, whose object 
is some interpretation of the Divine Comedy in the light 
of the poet’s life. 


THE SOPHISTICATES. By Gertrude Atherton. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—Describes the problems of a woman 
acquitted of murder. A brilliant piece of work, com- 
bining psychological insight and irony with the thrill of a 
mystery story. 


WHEN THE WIND BLOWS. By Marguerite Steen. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.)—Sanchia Mullyon, half-wild, half-sophisti- 
cated, lives in the Island of Calvary and changes her 
character frequently. The story makes good reading, 
but is not convincing. 

MARIA FERNANDA. By Hubert Perez de la Ossa. Trans- 

lated by E. Allison Peers. (Iyre and Spottiswoode. 

7s. 6d.)—The character of a Spanish beauty who is 

destined to find no satisfaction in love is revealed in a 

slow, exquisitely written story. Manner and subject 

suggest legend rather than real life. 
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Some Books of the Week 


The Land of Ranji and Duleep, by C. A. Kincaid (Black- 
wood, 12s. 6d.), does not entirely fulfil the promise of its 
title; since it is concerned less with Nawanagar, with its 
ruler, and with his distinguished nephew, than with the 
heroic traditions of the’ House of Krishna. Indeed, “ Ranji ” 
himself, who contributes an introduction as effortless as 
one of his own innings, rightly sums it up as a “ useful 
history-book ”’ for the schools of his State. Thus, while 
it is well for English readers to remember the background 
of knightly chivalry which even to-day influences the policy 
and actions of the best type of Indian prince, there is some 
danger lest we should be led by Mr. Kincaid to dwell over- 
much upon the past to the exclusion of the present.. At a 
time when the political importance of the Indian States is 
at length appreciated, a sympathetic and intimate study of 
the Kingdom of Nawanagar and of its ruler would have 
been of real value. But the author has devoted only a single 
chapter—by far the most interesting in the book—to that 
work of development and of reconstruction, to those whole- 
hearted and strikingly successful efforts for the promotion 
of the well-being of his people, which are ‘ Ranji’s” truest 
title to fame. He is in truth the creator of modern Nawa- 
nagar : and we would gladly know far more than Mr. Kincaid 
tells us of the difficulties which he had to overcome before 
his State attained its present level of advancement and of 
prosperity. From this point of view, the book would have 
been much improved by the addition of some good maps 
and diagrams ; for the bare statistics quoted by the author, 
remarkable as they are, need to be set out in graphical form 
if their true meaning is to be appreciated. 


# * % * 


Mr. Thomas Derrick is a_ black-and-white artist of 
originality and power. In The Prodigal Son and Other 
Parables (Basil Blackwell, 7s. 6d.) he applies in his twentieth- 
century illustrations to four familiar passages from the 
New Testament the methods which Sir Barry Jackson applies 
to Shakespeare. He has done it successfully, and—more 
important—he has done it in the right way, sticking punc- 
tiliously to the implications of the text, yet never contrasting 
with it, for purposes of effect, the modernity of his medium 
and his manner. His drawings are economical, assured and 
consistently witty, depending not at all on exaggeration but 








One of our customers had his pocket picked 
in the train between Bologna and Ravenna, 
and lost his letter-case with nearly {40—a 
swift, neat job. Two days later the police 
were able to tell him that the remnants of his 
case had been picked up on the line. All the 
Italian notes had been taken out (£4 odd) and 
the case thrown out of the window; an ex- 
press had evidently run over it as it lay open 
on the line, for £25 in the Westminster Bank’s 
Travellers Cheques had been slashed into 
ribbons. (Curiously, a secret pocket with two 
Bank of England notes was undamaged). 


The point is that the thief took the Italian 
notes, but dared not risk changing the Tra- 
vellers Cheques; had our customer been 
carrying all foreign money, his loss would 
have been nearer £30 than £4. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


EITM TaD 


Travellers Cheques are issued at all its Branches 
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embodying comment on a scene in the shrew ineatj 

of its bare essentials. Our only regret is that his lineation 
not attracted by themes which would have given = 
cumulative opportunity to his keen eye for dramatic Ps 
We confidently expect to see a good deal more of i 
Derrick’s work in the near future. There is no doubtin, 
the individuality or the excellence of his technique. mg 


* * * * 


Sir J. A. R. Marriott shows all his practised skill in 4 
History of Europe from 1815 to 1923 (Methuen, 16s.)—the last 
volume of an eight-volume history of Europe by Various 
authorities, of which only this section and Professor Grant 
section on the sixteenth century have yet appeared. The pal 
book is well planned, attractively written, and adequate] 
supplied with good outline maps and select bibliographie. 
The author’s wide experience is evident in his judicious 
handling of the many large questions that occupied the cen. 
tury ; he gives plenty of details, but never loses sight of the 
main issues. As an example of his good sense, we may note 
that he quotes in full the historic Ems telegram which Bis. 
marck received from King William in July, 1870, and also the 
notorious summary of it which Bismarck at once concocted 
for the Press, with the deliberate intention of provoking the 
French. This page of quotation shows up the real Bismarck 
in a crisis as no amount of paraphrase or comment could do, 
At the close the author justly emphasizes the vital importance 
of the League of Nations. What, he asks the critics, is the 
alternative if Geneva is allowed to fail? There is matter fo 
thought, too, in his reminder that the much abused Castlereagh 
and his colleagues in 1815, while they curbed the nationalist 
movement, made a settlement which kept Europe at peace for 
many years. It has yet to be seen whether the settlement of 
1919 will endure as long. 


* cd * * 


The “* Broadway Travellers ” series contains many novelties, 
but nothing more curious than the new volume, The Travels 
of an Alchemist, translated by Mr. Arthur Waley from the 
thirteenth - century Chinese Li Chih-Chang (Routledge, 
10s. 6d.). For this alchemist, or mystic, Chang-Chung, the 
aged head of a Taoist sect, made the long journey from North- 
eastern China to the borders of Afghanistan to meet the 
famous Mongol conqueror, Chingiz Khan, in 1223. Every. 
where he was received with respect as a saint and miracle. 
worker. Chingiz, himself the terror of Asia, was most courteous 
to the sage, and went so far as to exempt his disciples from 
taxation. Chingiz was impressed at the outset by his honesty. 
For when the Khan asked him: ‘* Adept, what Medicine of 
Long Life have you brought me from afar ? ’? Chang-Chun 
replied : ‘‘ I have means of protecting life but no elixir that 
will prolong it.’”’ Few details of their conversations are given, 
but it is stated that Chang-Chun begged the Khan not to 
forbid his subjects to bathe in rivers during the summer, wash 
their clothes or gather mushrooms. The narrator takes, for 
granted the elaborate organization of the Mongol Empire, 
to which repeated references are made. Mr. Waley’s introdue- 
tion and notes are interesting and his translation readi 


smoothly. 
* * * * 


My South Sea Island, by Eric Muspratt (Hopkinson, 
%s. 6d.), is at first sight somewhat disappointing, but the 
recovery is immediate. In these days of economy of material 
there is something very exhilarating in an author who can 
dispose of so much in so cavalier a way. What other writer 
to-day could have kept within one and a half pages the 
account of a hunt for wild pig, carried out on foot in the 
jungle, with spears for weapons, and accompanied by a crowi 
of naked Solomon Islanders? ‘There is a great freshness, 
about some of Mr. Muspratt’s verdicts on places and people, 
as where he says that a certain port and seat of European 
government is “only slightly civilized.” His judgement of 
character is extraordinarily sensitive and balanced. His 
appreciation of Mumford, the curmudgeonly, heroic, mean 
and gentle manager whom he relieved for his six months, is 
a masterpiece of portraiture. The most attractive part of 
the book, however, is his portrait of himself at a critical 
period of his life, his trial of the primitive and definite 
rejection of it in favour of civilization. It is epitomized in 
the speech of a native captain of his boat’s crew, one among 
other jewels of pidgin English oratory which are far tod 
good to quote, or this review would be longer. 

* * * * 


Good wine needs no bush. Major Lefebure’s book o 


Scientific Disarmament (Mundanus, 5s.) seems to nec af 


miniature forest ; for fifteen eminent ladies and gentleme! 
from five different countries have been enlisted to expres 
prefatory approval. Its appeal is, nevertheless, 
specialist rather than to the man in the street. 











to thep 
It reviews> 
the whole problem of disarmament in its technical aspects | 
and reaches the sensible conclusion that the most vital singlt) 
measure of disarmament is to control and limit the manufat 
ture of those chemica! weapons which seem likely to dominate)_ 
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JONATHAN CAPE 30 BEDFORD SQUARE 
PUBLISHERS y - LONDON 


Four Frightened People A novel E. ARNOT ROBERTSON ‘Exciting, 
absorbing and amusing. What makes it so rare a book is the reality of both its characters and its 
setting . ... to have combined such adventures with wit, ideas, and human portraiture is a really 
dazzling achievement.’ syLviA LyND in the Book Society News ‘ A story of great intelligence and 
abounding humour.’ HAROLD NICOLSON in the Evening Standard ‘ Entertaining, stimulating and 
original.” Telegraph Recommended by the Bock Society 7s. 6d. net 


The Corn King and the Spring Queen a novel NAoMI 


MITCHISON ‘I think it probable that this work, seen in perspective, will be held to be one of 
the genuinely great books of the decade. I am certain it cannot be held to be less than one of the 
grandest, most courageous and most memorable.’ GERALD GouLD in the Observer ‘ This long 
book is terrifyingly first rate’ Week End Review 720 pages 10s. 6d. net 


The Old W ives’ Tale A novel ARNOLD BENNETT ‘ When posterity comes 


to The Old Wives’ Tale they will know why we count him a king among writers’ REBECCA WEST 
Tue Otp Wives’ Tate has now been added to The Travellers’ Library in two volumes, 3s. 6d. each 
Write to the publishers for a complete catalogue of cheap editions 


Smaranda LORD THOMSON OF CARDINGTON ‘Romance is not yet dead : that is the 


real message of Thomson’s Smaranda, of the Prime Minister’s sketch of Thomson, and of Thomson’s 
flaming end’ STEPHEN GWYNN in the Odserver 
Memorial edition with a long biographical introduction by the Prime Minister 7s. 6d. net 


After Ten Years Autobiography CONSTANCE MALLESON. (COLETTE 


O’NIEL) ‘An actress has taken up her pen and beaten the professionals at their own game.’ 
JAMES AGATE in the Daily Express ‘ Fiercely independent, novel and exciting, After Ten Years 
should be read by all men and women over thirty. It will help to bridge the gulf between the post- 
war and the pre-war generations.’ Spectator ‘ Brave, frank and beautifully written.’ Herald 

Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


Two Royal Domains of France THE TUILERIES AND VERSAILLES 
IN GARDEN HISTORY: ART AND ANECDOTE D. McDOUGALL ‘This is an 


enjoyable book, with real critical value’ Laurie MAGNUS, Sunday Times 
Illustrated with drawings and photographs by the author 15s. net 


Britmis MAJOR PHELPS HODGES ‘It should be read by anyone who likes a good yarn, 


modestly told, of unconventional adventure in wildest Asia.’ Spectator ‘ Major Hodges has a 
theme that is all a writer could desire—rich, varied, novel—and he is to be congratulated on over- 
coming the difficulties and disdaining the temptations associated with its qualities.’ Times Literary 
Supplement Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


Moscow has a Plan Mn. ILIn In this book the Soviet government tells its own 


story of the Five Year Plan—not for outside propaganda but for compulsory reading by the Russian 
people. Illustrated by WILLIAM KERMODE $5. net 


Volu me Two KATHERINE MAYO, author of Mother India ‘It is at an opportune moment 


that Miss Mayo has published her Volume Two—a digest of the Joshi Report. The book is a 
terrible document—a Chamber of Horrors in which every portrait is signed by the name of an 
Indian witness before the Committee, usually that of a lawyer, doctor or other public man or 
woman.’ ELEANOR F, RATHBONE, M.P., in the Spectator 7s. 6d. net 


MOTHER INDIA, by KaTHERINE MAYO, is available in The Life and Lezters Series 4s. 6d. net 
Ready on Monday Two books of personal experience 
Friends and Adventures ‘T° of PUNCH The autobiography of a rolling 


' : ; ' ia: Pay, - 
stone, Jesuit, advertiser, commercial traveller, printer, and dramatic critic of Punch 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


| y\ ent to Russia LIAM O’FLAHERTY Personal experience in Russia— 


a stimulating and amusing book with no statistics With a frontispiece portrait 7s. 6d. net 
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HOLIDAY JOURNALISM 


by EDWARD ANTON. 


ATJHEN I made some suggestions some time ago on the 
subject of “holiday journalism,” I doubted if many readers 
would be sufticiently enterprising to act upon the advice given. 

I confess I was wrong. I learn that quite a number of men 
and women adopted my suggestions and are very pleased with 
the result. This encourages me to repeat, in a second article, 
the ideas to which I then gave expression. 

“ Holiday Journalism” is perhaps one of the pleasantest forms 
of free-lance work; for not only does it, in most cases, enable 
a holiday to be made a source of profit instead of expense, but 
also increases the pleasure of the holiday itself. 

I have in mind one case in particular which was brought under 
my notice. It was that of a reader who took a holiday—accom- 
panied by his wife—on the Continent. His expenses for a very 
pleasant fortnight amounted to something like fifty pounds, but 
the material which he gathered for “holiday” articles enabled 
him to show a profit of some five or six pounds on the trip, 
which is not a bad showing! 

I am gratified to know that it was due to a previous article of 
mine that this holiday-maker was able to make such a twofold 
success of his vacation. Readers will remember that after show- 
ing what opportunities every holiday—whether spent in Britain 
or abroad—afforded in the shape of material for chatty and 
interesting articles, I recommended those who wished to 
capitalise their holidays to take a short course of instruction 
under Sir Max Pemberton. 

This is advice which I repeat with confidence and with 
emphasis. It is not sufficient to gather “material”; the best 
ideas are unsaleable unless presented in acceptable form. One 
can find the raw material everywhere, at home as well as abroad. 

The hotel or boarding-house, the proprietor, one’s fellow- 
travellers and their idiosyncrasies, the tricks of the weather, the 
incidents of the road, the comic difficulties of language, the 
change of scenery, of environment, even of food—everything 
supplies you with a wealth of raw material for the kind of 
article that is most acceptable to editors for the simple reason 
that it never fails to interest the reader. 

But one must dress one’s raw material, one must convert the 
holiday eggs into an acceptable journalistic omelette. 

For this purpose it is not at all necessary to take the full 
course given by the London School of Journalism. The short 
“ free-lance” course will be amply sufficient. 

Moreover, the course affords a really fascinating study for 
holiday-times. It is not a dry, severely technical course by any 
means. Speaking personally—and in this I am confirmed by 
many students of the short course—I would as soon read Sir 
Max Pemberton’s delightful, chatty lessons in free-lance 
journalism as anything else on holiday, for his is the sprightly 
pen which would make any subject—from the differential calculus 
downward (or upward)—bright and attractive. 

It must be borne in mind that the benefits of the course which 
I am advocating do not cease with the holiday. Far from it. 
T have known quite a number of men and women who have, 
in the first instance, taken Sir Max Pemberton’s short course 
merely with the idea of exploiting their holidays in the 
journalistic sense, and have found it such a capital introduction 
to free-lance journalism in general that they have subsequently 
become inore or less regular contributors to the Press. 

The door to the profession of letters stands so very widely 
opened to-day. Gone are the days when “Grub Street” filled 
all the spare columns of the newspaper and the weekly journal. 
The modern newspaper—apart from its special articles and news 
columns, which must always be furnished by professional 
journalists—is literally written by everybody for everybody. 

All may contribute, and everyday life—domestic and other- 
wise—affords the foundation of the journalistic dish. 

There is a legend that a famous French chef once compounded 
a wonderful plat with an old kid glove as the principal 
ingredient; the adaptable free-lance journalist of to-day is able 
to parallel the miracle by using materials which the old-timer of 
Grub Street would have disdained. Iepwarp ANTON. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTH- 

CLIFFE. Personally conducted by Stim MAX PEMBERTON. 

(he present patrons include the leading newspaper proprictors 
of the Empire. 








Prospectus, and all particulars regarding the Courses and Prizes, 
may be obtained on request addressed to: 
THE PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russert Street, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: MUSEUM 4574. 
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future warfare, if war is ever again permitted to 
But the most fundamental problem of all lies beyong it 
scope. The main difficulty about disarmament has “hitherty 
been, not to devise efficient methods of limitation, byt te 
discover nations willing to accept them and to apply them to 
themselves. This is where the man in the street in all Countries 
must play his part ; for the will to disarm depends in the lag 
resort upon him. Let us create the will to disarm ; and th 
blessings of “ scientific disarmament” will soon be addej 
unto us. 


OCcur, 


* * * * 


In the Spectator of April 18th, 1931, we published an artic). 
by Lord Lugard in which he described the work which urgently 
needs to be done for native children in Africa under the title of 
“Child Welfare in Africa.” Further information on the 
International. Conference on African Children, which will }, 
convened this month by the “* Save the Children Internationa] 
Union ” at Geneva, is given in the June number of The Worlds 
Children, published by the Weardale Press, 26 Gordon Street, 
W.C. 1, at the price of fourpence. We feel this Conference 
will have the good wishes of all our readers. 


* * * * 


Last July we noticed a book by Sir Robert Donald giving the § 


German view of the Polish Corridor. It was answered by 
M. Smogorzewski, a Pole, of whose book we noticed an English 
translation in October. That has now been answered jp 
turn by M. René Martel, a Frenchman oddly enough 
instead of a British journalist, in The Eastern Frontiers of 
Germany (Williams and Norgate, 7s. 6d.). There is much to 
be said on either side, but we are not favourably impressed by 
the frankly partisan lines taken, though the Polish writer may 
be excused. We agree with a great deal that M. Martel writes 
in Germany’s behalf, but here and there the presentation of the 
story spoils the whole effect. To give one instance connected 
with the highly unsatisfactory decision of the League of 
Nations after the Upper Silesian plebiscite :—of the Polish 
putsch of May, 1921, M. Martel writes that ‘* within twenty-four 
hours the insurrection had triumphed.” He goes on to imply 
that the result of this triumph was that, *‘ the history of the 
delimitation of the Upper Silesian frontier is the story of the 
Powers’ capitulation before force.’ He omits to tell how 
the putsch ceased to be a triumph so soon as the Poles met the 
German selbschiitz on the Annaberg in the only engagement that 
resembled a battle ; he omits to tell how within a few weeks 
the Polish troops were shepherded back in orderly fashion 
behind their own frontier by Sir William Heneker’s tiny British 
force. There was not much triumph there for Mr. Korfanty 
and the Poles, and it was all over a year before the delimitation, 
The English translation is competent. (There is a misprint, 
1918 for 1928, on page 104.) But we are not told how it came 
about or to whom we owe it. With a book of this kind, it is 
due to the readers that the publishers should give more infor- 
mation of its provenance. 


A Library List 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 1820-1856. By I. B. O’Malley. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 21s.) 

Tuk PLAcE OF PREJUDICE IN MODERN CIVILIZATION. By Sit 
Arthur Keith. (Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d.) 

Frienps AND ApyeNTURES. By “T” of Punch. (Cape. 
10s. 6d.) 

Camera Opscura. By William Bolitho. (Heinemann. 7s. 64.) 

I Went Tro Russia. By Liam O'Flaherty. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

ScCHLIEMANN OF Troy. By Emil Ludwig. (Putnam. 21s.) 

Trousious Times. By Capt. A. H. Brun. (Constable. 12s.) 

THe TRAVELS OF AN AtcnemMist. By Arthur Waley. 
(Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL Law. By E. C. S. Wade and G. Godfrey 
Phillips. (Longmans. 21s.) 


Ti MAIN INSTITUTIONS OF ROMAN PrivaTr Law. By W. W. 
Buckland. (Cambridge University Press. 16s.) 
Tin: SopmmsticaTes. By Gertrude Atherton. (Chapman ani 


Hall, 7s. 6d.) 
Tue Corn KinG AND THE SPRING QUEEN. By Naomi 
Mitchison. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


| Tur Puorntx-Kinp. By Peter Quennell. (Chatto and Windus. 


7s. 6d.) 
Burrercueps AND Darsies. By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) 
MISSING 
7s. 6d.) 


THE Money-LENDER. By W. S. Sykes. (Lane 


— Anp TuEN Sitencre. By Milton M. Propper. (Faber an > 


Faber, 7s. 6d.) 
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ROLLS ROYC 


As for the car’s cruising speed, this is, of 
course, limited only by the road conditions. 
Variations of surface affect it hardly at all, 
since the low-built chassis sits down on the 
toad with exceptional stability. It may give 











40/50 H.P. 


some indication, however, of the insidious 
charm of the Rolls-Royce when I say that 
on a wet day I found myself, quite uncon- 
sciously, driving it habitually at 60 m.p.h. 
Earl of Cardigan in ‘Britannia C7" Eve’ 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD 14-15 CONDUIT ST. Wr (MAYEAIR 6201) 


R. A. F. Display 











‘Prestige 





| Rome—cannot be built in a day. 
Or in a month. Years of unremitting, undeviating 
adherence to the highest standards go towards its 
development. Prestige, founded upon achievements 
of the past, implies a promise to the future. 
The past successes of Castrol—the pioneer work in 
which it has played so prominent a part, on land, 
sea and in the air—justify its present leadership 
.. « guarantee its future quality. Castrol, the 
Product of an All-British Firm, by very reason 
of its prestige, 3 pledged to public service. 


WAKEFIELD 


CASTROL 


QUALITY is the Best Policy 





C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., ALL-BRITISH FIRM, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Travel 


[We publish on this pagé articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home and 


abroad. They are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
questions arising out of the Travel articles published in our columns. 


We shall be glad to answer 
Inquiries should be addressed to the 


Travel Manager, The SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1.] 


The Atlantic Crossing 


Tur ‘Empress of Britain’ is the ninth largest ship in the 
world, the fourth largest built since the War, and actually the 
largest built in Britain since the War. The three larger ones 
are the ‘Bremen,’ the ‘Europa,’ and the ‘Ile de France.’ The 
‘ Majestic,’ the ‘ Leviathan,’ and the * Berengaria’ were War 
trophies ; the ‘ Olympic’ and the. ‘ Aquitania’ are British 
pre-War. Seven other giant liners, including the new 73,000- 
ton Cunarder, are now being constructed in the shipyards of 
Britain, America, France-and Italy, with a total tonnage of 
over 410,000 and with speeds varying from twenty-seven to a 
vaunted thirty knots. : es 

That is, assuming they will all be completed. The world- 
wide slump has hit shipping badly; it has not only hurt 
freights, but has necessarily depressed passenger travel. 
Business travel has fallen off because there is less business 
exchanged ; the rich and remunerative American tourist 
trade has fallen off after two years of hard times in America. 
So why, therefore, one may reasonably ask, do the steamship 
lines continue the race to build bigger, faster and more 
luxurious ships ? 

There is a partial answer, of course, in the fact that it takes 
many months, even years, to build and complete a big ship, 
and that construction entered into in good times must be con- 
tinued in hard times. The real answer is that modern condi- 
tions demand big ships, and especially fast ships. National 
prestige has really hardly anything to do with the matter ; 
whether the speed record is held by British ships, German 
ships or American ships counts but little with the passenger 
so long as he gets speed and can boast that he has travelled 
by the speediest vessel afloat. Hence we find thousands of 
British passengers in the last year have deserted British lines 
to travel by German lines. Quite apart from the ‘ Mauretania,’ 
three British ships and one American have speeds of twenty- 
two and a-half knots or over: but they do not suffice. 

Still further desertions have been due to the standard of 
sybaritic surroundings. Since the War, the ** floating hotels ” 
have become floating palaces, and there are always a sufficient 
number of travellers—especially American—who will pay 
the enormous price of luxury in order to enjoy it for a few 
days. The very lowest price at which one can travel first-class 
by the *‘ Bremen,’ for example, is £12 a day! The French 
ships enjoy a very remarkable reputation for cuisine and 
** night life,’ especially the ‘ Ile de France,’ which latter ship 
particularly has cut deeply into the high-class American 
tourist business hitherto carried by the British lines. The 
monthly statistics of the North Atlantic Passenger Conference 
show that for the last two or three years the British lines have 
been losing steadily even what business there is—that is, for 
big ships. 

With the lesser ships the story is not quite the same. Those 
who are content with a slower tempo, either in time or expendi- 
ture, still prefer the British-owned ships. The North Atlantic 
Conference, in its schedule for this season between Europe, 
the United States and Canada, enumerates 74 ** cabin class ” 
liners as against 38 ‘first class.” On the former, 41 are 
British owned, of the latter 16. The remainder of the “ first 
class” group consist of 9 German, 5 Dutch, 3 French, 2 
Italian, 2 Swedish and 1 American vessels. 

The words “ first class’ bear no relation, of course, to a 
ship’s character, age or performance. They mean merely that 
a ship carries ‘* first-class *’ passengers, the test being entirely 
the price charged. There are ships listed as ‘* first class ” 
which are as old as twenty-five years, and of a tonnage as low 
as 15,500; there are ** cabin class ’’ ships which are as recent 
as 1930 and as high in tonnage as 27,000. Similarly, many 
* cabin ” ships can steam much faster than the slowest of the 
‘* first-class”? ships. 

The first-class group is divided into fourteen price classes, 
ranging from £36 10s. to £60; the cabin class group is 
divided into nine classes, ranging from £27 to £84. In each 
case, of course, I quote the basic minimum rate, which is found 
in a formula that combines speed, age and size ; the maximum 
rates depend upon the degree of luxury that you want. 

Many remarkable changes have taken place in the North 
Atlantic shipping trade since the War. One that needs little 
emphasis is the introduction of oil-fuel, well-nigh universal 
now in the bigger ships ; and another is the coming of the 
motor-ship, as evidenced in the *‘ Augustus,’ the ‘ Britannic ’ 
and the ‘ Lafayette.’ A comparison of tonnages shows, too, 
that the piling-up of size which reached its climax inthe 
‘ Bismarck’ (now the ‘ Majestic’) just before the War was 
succeeded by several years of flatness, so that it was not until 
1927 that a ship was built nearly as big as one built in 1911. 





But the most interesting transformation has been jn th 
character of the business carried, and in the accommodat; ‘ 
provided for it. Liverpool, for example, has ceased to be the 
premier British port for trans-Atlantic travel. The big shi 
now make for Southampton instead, calling first at Cherbou 
or carrying on (if they are German) to Bremen or Hamby 
This betokens a switch in tourist interest ; the America, 
tourist, as we all know, wants to get to Paris quicker—or in the 
last year or two, to Berlin—and he regards England, Shake. 
speare’s Country, the Lake District, and so on as something 
he can ** clean up ”’ towards the end of his itinerary, 

Cabin class ships were on their way just before the War. 
since then they, have multiplied. For the modest purse they 
provide a compromise between second class and first class g 
a fare which is also a compromise, and give that purse’s owne 
the best accommodation on the ship. Immediately after. th 
War, the tendency seemed all towards the cabin class ship 
with a possibility of the first-class ship gradually disappearing: 
but subsequent events have not justified- that prediction, 
** Second class,” as such, has practically disappeared ; thoy 
lines which still retain it are rapidly converting it int 
“tourist third,” which again is a compromise, with a rate 
that tails along in proportion. On some of the newer ships, 
tourist third class costs only a pound or so less than cabin 
class on the older ships. 

Tourist third class is supposed to have been an American 
invention, to compensate for the loss of the rich immigration 
traffic that occurred when the United States introduced its 
“quota” system. It was intended to create an entirely ney 
source of traffic, and attract the university student, male or 
female, by the fascination of a hurried trip to Europe and back 
for about £60 or £70. The originators took a great deal of 
trouble in those days to make tourist third class sound some. 
thing jolly and Bohemian, in which Spartan discomforts 
would be counterbalanced by junketing. Hence saxophone 
quartettes, dancing on deck, and the like were enthusiastically 
encouraged, even to the degree of suggesting that the first- 
class passengers, looking down from their after rail, were 
openly envious. But latterly a quieter, solider trade has 
grown up; a very different type of clientéle has come along, 








and as the tourist third class has improved—so that in the 
newer ships it is as good as some of the older cabin class, and 
almost as good as the older first class—a great deal of the 
previous business has found a lower and satisfactory price 
level. 

That it will continue to do so goes almost without saying. 
In the next year or two, steamship fares, which have been in 
a state of flux, will:probably settle down into definite price 
grades, and just as the majority of motor-car owners—in spite 
of anything that may be said to the contrary—buy their car 
upon a price basis, so the majority of ocean travellers wil 
take into account not only speed and luxury, but also price. 
There is a noticeable increase, in spite of the present hard 
times, in the number of British and Continental summer visitors 
to the United States and Canada—not business travellers, but 
holiday-makers, equivalent to those that those two countries 
have been sending us—and much of this now moves by tourist 
third class. CuarLtes W. Bristow. 





Norwegian Cruises 


TuERE are at least fifty sailings of well-known steamers for 
Norway between this weekend and early September. The 
average length of a cruise is a fortnight, though a fair number 
extend from eighteen to twenty-five days. On the other hand, 
passengers limited to one week (or ** two weekends ”’) have 
the choice of three short Norwegian cruises during July. 
While the short cruises cover only the popular fjords, the 
others offer a good deal of variation in the places visited. 
In thirteen days one can “do” the fjords, reach North 
Cape and return to England, or visit Oslo, Copenhagen, 
Stavanger, Bergen and the fjords. A third route over this 
period includes the fjords as well as Iceland, but roughly 
twenty days are necessary to ensure visiting Iceland, Spitz 


bergen and North Cape, or, alternatively, the capitals of f 
Norway, Sweden, Finland and Denmark as well as the fjord 


cruise. 


The five ports of embarkation in Britain are Southampton, > 


London, Immingham, Neweastle and Leith; the two most 


widely used Continental ports for the same purpose arty 
Bremen and Hamburg, from which more than a dozen Nor 
wegian cruises start. The 13-15 days’ cruise can be done from) 
approximately £15 to £38; 18-25 days from £29 to £58 andp> 
7-9 days from £11 to £18, Fares to Continental ports where 
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ROYAL MAIL 
LINE 


PIONEERS OF CRUISING 


SPECIAL 
AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY 
CHANNEL CRUISE DE LUXE 

BY 
R.M.MLV. ‘ASTURIAS’ 
(23,000 tons) 


Calling Deauville, Falmouth, Torquay. 
From Southampton, 31st July. Returning 
4th August. Fares 8 guineas and upwards. 


Only first-class passengers carried. 


‘ATLANTIS’ CRUISE TO 
NORTHERN CAPITALS 


14th August, 22 days. 


For particulars write or telephone 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


London: America House, Cockspur St., S.W.I (Telephone: 
Whitehall 9646) ; Royal Mail House, Leadenhall St., E.C.3 
(Telephone: Royal 9120), Southampton, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Glasgow, or Local Agents 


36 gns. & upwards. 






































NORWAY CRUISES 


OU will revel in the novelty and_ superb 
comfort of life on board the finest Cruising 
Liner in the World! A triumph of British 
shipbuilding, she is planned exclusively for 
Luxury Cruising and boasts countless details 
for your Comfort, Wonder and Delight. Superb 
Cuisine and Service. 

TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 

June 27th—13 days from 20gns. 

To Balholm, Gudvangen, Bergen, Eidfjord, Ulvik, 
Oslo, Arendal, Christiansand, Copenhagen, 
Gothenberg. 

NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
July 11th—20 days. Fare from 30gns. 

To Reykjavik, Akureyri, Jan Mayen Island, 
Spitzbergen (various bays), North Cape, 
Hammerfest, Lyngen, Tromso, Trondhjem, 

a Bergen, Ejidfjord, Ulvik. 


lor full particulars of these and other forthcoming cruiscs 


apply: 
THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Gerrard 5671.) 














Liverpool: 10 Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agents. 
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The HILDEBRAND will sail from LIVERPOOL 

JULY 14th 3: NOVEMBER 14th 

FARE FOR THE SIX WEEKS’ ROUND CRUISE— 
from £90 to £120 


including all the organised Shore Excursions. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet “S.A.” to Amazon Dept. 


BOOTH LINE 


11 ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2, 
or CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 


SUMMER IN 


ICELAND 
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Cruise by P & O in the 
warm July airs of th 
Northern seas to Iceland, 
where the mountain 
slopes are bright with 
flowers, and a kindly, 
cultured people wait to 
welcome you. 


PéO anaes 


( ae 








There are cruises by the 
20,000-ton electric ship 
Viceroy of India to 
the Northern Lands on 
July 4th, July 18th and 
August Ist. On board 
you will find pleasant 
society; rest—er a round 
of gaiety, as you will. 
Perfect cooking. Per- 
fect service. 


Send for our Picture Handbooks :— 


Come Cruising ! 


P«@O CRUISES 


(F. H. Grosvenor, Manager,) 14, Cockspur Street, S.W. )F 


P & O, 130, Lea Jenhall Street, E.C.3 
P & O, Austrel a House, Strand, W.C.2 





P a O Tourist Class: Australia from 270 return. 
P & O Sea Tours: Marseilles, etc., 14 days from £16. 
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REALLY = 


HOLIDAY IN 


HOLIDAY in Norway 
A will leave memories 

that will never fade, and 
as you depart Norway’s lov- 
able folk will bid you “* Adieu” 
—not “Farewell” —knowing 
that the first visit to Norway 
is seldom the last. Norway’s 
amazing scenery, its sunny, 
bracing climate, and its his 
torical associations are without 
equal and make it the ideal 
place for the holiday that is a 
complete change from any you 
have ever spent before. Nor- 
way can be reached in a day. 
English is understood, thus 
making individual travel easy, 
and a tour in this glorious 
country is well within the 
limits of the most modest 
income. Decide on Norway 
now! 


INCLUSIVE 
HOLIDAY TOURS 


Examples: 
13 days £16; 21 days £41. 


First class throughout. 


Illustrated Booklets free on request 
to Norwegian State Railways, 23b 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1; 
Assistant Travel Manager, B. & N. 
Line, Royal Mail, Ltd., 25 White- 
hall, London, S.W.1; or to all 
leading Tourist Agents. 


—— 


—<$————_ 
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necessary should also be taken into consideration 


ex 
when ‘* London to London ” rates are quoted. cept 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES. 
A number of early summer cruises to the Mediterranean 


have already ended, though a fairly wide choice still remaj 
for late holiday makers. The shortest occupy thirteen . 
fourteen days, and their itinerary covers, as a rule, the pdb 
of Spain and Portugal, the Balearic Islands and either the 
Atlantic Isles or the North Coast of Africa. 

To go farther into the Mediterranean and_ visit place, 
like Naples, Venice, Istambul, Palestine and Egypt would 
need at least three weeks to twenty-five days. Altogether 
there exists a choice of over twenty such sea-tours between 
now and October. Again, on this type of cruise fares vq 
according to the type of steamer, but even the largest vessels 
will offer accommodation for a 13-14 day cruise for upwards of 
21 guineas. Embarkation ports available are Glasgow, Belfast 
Newcastle, Southampton and London. ; 


Batic Ports. 

Remarkably few of the Northern cruises this year pay a 
visit to Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, or the ancient 
Hansa town of Reval, now called Tallinn. For this reason 
it is worth mentioning that there are shipping companies 
which arrange regular tours around the Baltic ports. By 
one of these lines it is possible to leave Hull on any Wed. 
nesday morning, and visit Copenhagen, Gothenburg, Stock. 
holm, Oslo, Helsingfors, Hango—Finland’s popular seaside 
resort—and Tallinn. Short tours of eleven days, which do not 
include the Norwegian and Swedish capitals, can be had 
from £19 first-class fare ; longer tours up to twenty-one days 
cost from £26 10s. to £39 10s., and in each case include hotel 
accommodation ashore where necessary. An equally interest: 
ing cruise round the remaining chief Baltic ports is available 
by another line, which leaves from London and proceeds via 
the Kiel Canal to Gdynia (Poland) and Danzig, and returns 
to London in ten days. The first-class fare is £15. As an 
alternative, one can miss these ports and continue to Tallinn, 
where three days may be spent visiting Riga, Memel and 
Libau. The latter tour occupies twelve days and on a 
cabin-class steamer the fare is £15. 

A holiday trip has been devised by a foreign shipping 
company of note which will interest those wishing to pay 
a short visit to Germany. The tour in question begins on 
June 26th from London and ends on July 5th. The steamer is 
joined at Foulogne and reaches Hamburg the next morning, 
It takes in the German ‘“ Derby ” and the cities of Berlin, 
Dresden, Leipzig and Hamburg. It is intended to limit the 
number of passengers ; the fare is 380 guineas. 


CENTRAL ASIA. 

A tour arranged by the State Tourist Company of the 
U.S.S.R. to Central Asia and Turksib (the new Turkestan- 
Siberian Railway) will begin in Leningrad on August 25th. 
The itinerary includes a stay of three days in Leningrad and 
five days in Moscow before a start is made to Central Asia, 
In turn the tourist will be able to see the Volga, Ural Mountains 
Ural Steppes and the Aral Sea. A special train consisting, 
entirely of sleeping cars, restaurant and refrigerator will 
be in use. From Turksib the train will travel south to Tashkent 
and the Fergan Valley, where halts will be made at Kokanda, 
Fergan, Audijan and Namanga. Samarkand, Bokhara, 
Old Merv, Ashkhabad and the entire territory of Turkmenistan 
to Krasnovodsk on the Caspian Sea as well as Baku and 
Kiev will be visited during the tour. 

A summary of all summer cruises and combined _ tours 
may be obtained free on application to the Travel Bureau 
of the Spectator. 


Publications 


Cook’s Traveller's Hand Book to Paris (Simpkin Marshall. 
2s. 6d.) though nominally a new edition of a familiar work, 
has actually been entirely re-written by Mr. Roy Elston, 
whose writings on France are familiar to travellers. Both the 
information and the maps are therefore now thoroughly up 
to date, and there is even a supplement dealing with the 
Colonial Exhibition of this year. The only criticism that can 
be made is that the index is unnecessarily divided into sections 
in different parts of the book. In a work to be carried in the 
pocket, for which its size fits this one, one comprehensive 
index for the whole book is by far the most convenient. 

Handbook of Student Travel in Europe, issued by the Com- 
mission for International Relations and Travel, is a complete 
guide to the facilities offered to students by_ international 
unions and societies, by the Governments of various countries, 
and contains in addition much useful, if sometimes elementary, 
advice about travel. The passport and visa diagram, which 
shows at a glance the documents necessary in passing from 
any country to any other, is particularly useful. 

The Intelligent Student’s Guide to Europe, issued by the 
same Commission, contains most of the information in 4 
condensed form, omits the advice, and has in addition a calen- 
dar of European events which is useful but might well include 





more, The address of the Commissionis 3 Endsleigh St., W.C. 1. 
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| Bookings should be made 15 days before departure 


Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
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For any Cruise, in any direction, or by 
any Line of Steamers, apply to F. J. 
Pape, Norway House, Cockermouth. 
(Telegrams : Steamships, Cockermouth ; | 
Telephone: 21; at all hours.) You will | 
receive personal care and attention, with | 
all details worked out fully, and all post- 
| ages paid. Your interests will be protected 
| and your comfort assured. Conducted 
| and accompanied parties for Norway, etc. 














OCEAN & COASTAL 
CRUISES 


STEAMSHIP PASSAGES BY ALL LINES. 


INCLUSIVE TOURS 
To ALL PRINCIPAL CONTINENTAL CENTRES. 


TRAVEL TICKETS for any journey at HOME or 
ABROAD. 


TRAVELLERS, LIMITED 


Eros House, 29 Lower Regent St., Piccadilly Circus, 
S.W. 1. 

















| A journey to 


(CENTRAL ASIA 


! 


| AND TURKSIB. | 


| N unique opportunity of a visit to Central | 
A Asia and the Turksib Railway will occur in | 
August, when a party of tourists will pro- 
ceed from Leningrad by special train via Moscow, 
Syzran (Volga), the Ural Steppes to Frunze, and | 
Alma-Ata, and thence along the Turksib Railway. | 
The tourists will see Tashkent, Fergan, Samar- | 
kand, Bokhara, Merv, etc., the architectural 
| monuments of the past history of those lands, and 
| the great constructive results of the October 
Revolution. The return will be via Kislovodsk and 
across the Caspian to Baku, Kiev, and Shepe- 
tovka on the Polish Frontier. The journey will 
commence on the 25th August and last about 
| 35 days. The cost is £202. 


through: 


INTOURIST 


(State Tourist Co., of the U.S.S.R.) 


age & Son, ~" ‘ MacSmith & Co., Glasgow. 
ohn Good & Son, Hull. - aw 

Sewell & Crowther, Ltd. + the Ng a a 

W. H. Muller & Co., Ltd. Pickfords, Ltd. 

Arlington Touring Club. Frames’ Tours, Ltd, 








UNITED oe _—— 


REGULAR WEEKLY MAIL, PASSENGER AND CARGO SERVICE. 
LONDON via Kiel Canal to 


DANZIG, GDYNIA, MEMEL, LIBAU, RIGA AND 
TALLINN cine 5 























satel 


Ly Naan tee, > 
“WCZECHOSLOVAKIA“* 7 





SHORT HOLIDAY TRIPS 
from £12 to £15 


For further particulars apply 
UNITED BALTIC CORPORATION, LTD., 
158 Fenchurch Street, London. 
Telegrams: Orientcako, London. Telephone: Monument 3311 (8 lines) 


Branch Offices or Agencies at DANZIG, GDYNIA, KGVNO, LIBAU, MEMEL, 
RIGA, TALLINN (Reval) AND WARSAW, 

















France. 


THE MOST CURIOUS 
DISTRICT IN FRANCE. 
THE GORGES OF THE TARN. 


These Gorges are the most picturesque of all the weird Gorges 
or ravines, The Canyons of France, which cut those rocky and 
strange Causses of Central France. 

The district has earned for itself the above title and it is also 
worthy that one of its most curious and picturesque towns, 
Rocamadour, should be the best centre for touring. 


themselves, will occupy an excellent Holiday in this part of 


Further information and literature from: 





OF F RANCE, Victoria Station, London, S.W. 1. 





Excellent motor-car circuits, including a six-day tour, which | 
| visits some of the most beautiful, picturesque and curious spots | 
| and also combining a boat-trip through the famous Gorges 


| 


THE PARIS-ORLEANS & MIDI RAILWAYS | 


} 











PAIGNTON 


GLORIOUS SOUTH DEVON. 


Spacious Sands and Really 
Safe Sea Bathing. 


GUIDE (Postage 23.) FROM 
DEPT. 8, ENTERTAINMENTS MANAGER, PAIGNTON. 


Apply at any Great Western Railway Station, or Offices, 
for full pariiculars of Cheap Holiday Tickets every Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, &c. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Causes of World Depression—(I]) Human or Natural Factors 


Last week I dealt with the views of those who assert that 
the prime cause of world depression is to be found in 
monetary policy. I will now simply recapitulate some of 
the main developments of the War and post-War period, 
and I wish to do so with as little comment as possible, 
leaving it to the reader to say whether in these events 
there are or are not to be found sufficient causes to make 
it unnecessary to search for the more elaborate explana- 
tions offered by some of the economists. As I said last 
weck, decision on this matter is of some importance, 
because if it is considered that the main causes are 
monetary, then the solution has to be found and the reme- 
dies have to be applied by bankers and monetary scientists 
rather than by the general public. 


EquILisriuM DisTURBED. 

Before the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, 
although a certain amount of unemployment existed in all 
countries, and although countries differed from time to 
time in the measure of their relative prosperity, there was a 
sufficient equilibrium to ensure reasonable _ stability 


= 


payment to the States for goods at fabulous War pri 

whereas, even assuming a ready market for our ex > 
we could never hope to sell them at anything approachj 

War figures. In the second place, it soon became 
evident that many European and other foreign countries 
who during the period of the War had found then. 
selves short .of manufactured articles, had begun tp 
manufacture for themselves, and in many of the 
European countries and in India and the Far Ray 
we were faced with greater competition than had ever 
been known by this country. 

EvADING THE Issue. 

In these circumstances, if we were to fulfil bot, 
our obligations and also the _ liabilities attaching 
to the Gold Standard, it was clear that our expors 
would have to expand and, to that end, that yw 
should be in a position to compete successfully with 
other countries in everything pertaining to costs gf 
production. Immediately following the conclusion ‘¢ 
the War, however, there was a General Election, anj 





both in world prices and Foreign Exchanges. This 
measure of equilibrium was completely overthrown by 
four years’ war. During the War itself all the belligerent 
countries of Europe not only piled up huge internal and 
external debts, but their industrial activities had to be 
centred almost entirely upon making war munitions, and 
manufacture for export was, in some cases, at a stand- 
still, and in all cases was seriously curtailed. In addition, 
the monetary inflation during the War and the high wages 
and profiteering in many countries constituted a bad 
preparation for the conditions which had to be faced when 
the War came to an end. 
the War the heavy purchases of war materials from 
America caused huge shipments of gold to that country, 


while in addition America during her three years of 


neutrality gained a march upon the belligerent nations in 
‘apturing world markets, an advantage which was still 
further exploited immediately after the conclusion 
of the War when colossal orders poured in to the 
States from the belligerent countries (where supplies had 
run down), while the State, by reason of only having been 
in the War for a year, and having her machinery and 
plant greatly enlarged, was in a position to take the fullest 
advantage of the world’s needs by supplying such needs 
at famine prices. 

Wuat FULFILMENT OF OUR OBLIGATIONS INVOLVED. 

This country gave a lead at a comparatively early 
date after the War as regards the strict observance of 
contracts. As soon as it became possible to meet our 
obligations to the United States through a funding 
operation, we recognized America’s claim and, having 
previously offered to wipe out all obligations of our 
Allies to us if America agreed to take similar action, 
we did not fail to fulfil our own obligations, although 
America turned a deaf ear to the proposal for a general 
wiping out of War debts. A little later, in 1925, we 
declared our intention of re-establishing the post-War 
value of the £ sterling by returning to the Gold Standard 
and to the free market for gold. By doing so we did 
much to give a lead to other countries and to help on 
the stabilization of currency generally, and_ therefore 
the rehabilitation of international trade. 

Whether this honourable and even heroic attitude 
on the part of this country was justified by all the facts 
of the situation I shall not stay to enquire. The point, 
however, which scems to require emphasis is that the 
attitude called for a very clear recognition not merely 
by banking authorities, but by the Government of the 
country of all that was involved. 

Wuat Wr were Up AGarnst. 

Not only had America drawn heavily upon our stores 
of gold, but in place of our holding over £1,000 millions 
in’ American securities, we had re-sold them during 
the War to America, and, in addition, had incurred a 
direct obligation’ to her of like amount. This latter 
obligation, moreoyer,. was incurred in connexion with 


During the first three years of 


the keynote which was struck by the Coalitionists unde 
Mr. Lloyd George was that Germany was to pay for the 
cost of the War and that a great cra of prosperity was 
at hand for this country. A greater fallacy was neve 
conceived, and its effect was demoralizing, for at the 
very moment when it was supremely necessary that the 
stern necessities of economic laws and the economie 
yage should be recognized, a vast Labour movement 
was set in motion having for its aim the maintenang 
of a high wage with fewer hours of working and the 
strengthening of the general powers of Trade Unions, 
National expenditure was continued after the War 
on a scale which would scarcely have been justified if 
the country had been richer instead of vastly poorer in 
consequence of the conflict. In 1920 a premature trade 
boom was strangled because it took into account neither 
the inability of foreign countries to find the means to 
effect payments for their imports nor the unreadines 





of consumers generally to pay the high prices which 
prevailed for commodities and manufactured goods, 
The War spirit of profiteering reached its climax around 
1920, and the subsequent slump represented losses to 
trade and to bankers alike. And then, when slow 
recovery began, it was interrupted again and _ again 
by Labour difficulties and Labour strikes, culminating 
in the Great Strike of 1926. Neither Governments nor 
people, in fact, were prepared to face the necessity for 
economy in the national expenditure and for cheapened 
costs of production, although the forces of foreign 
competition became stronger and stronger. Some five 
or six years ago, when it was pointed out that foreign 
competition was being quickened by the workmen in 
France and other nations being content with a lowd 
standard of living, Labour Unions here were adamant 
in their demands, and when as an inevitable consequence 
trade steadily declined and unemployment increased, 
the dole was applied over an ever-increasing area, in ever- 
increasing amount, and with ever-diminishing restrictions 
as to conditions for receiving it. 
U.S. Pot.icy. 

Mearwhile, other nations besides Great Britain were 
making a miscaleulation of the position. In the matter of 
profiteering first place must certainly be given to the 
United States. To an extent which it could scarcely help, 
it gained enormous war profits during the four years of the 
conflict, while after the War it profited for years by the 
huge orders from the belligerent countries and from the 
markets which it had captured during the years of its 
neutrality. War debts by the Allies were settled on 
lines which appeared to assure to the United States a 
colossal annual revenue for generations to come and 
huge Budget surpluses in the U.S. were the order of 
the day. Not content, however, with phenomenal trade 
activity and prosperity, plus the heavy toll levied upon 
the Allies in the shape of war debts, the United States 


(Continued on page 954.) 
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The brilliant successor to 
The Edwardians 


ALL PASSION 
SPENT 


The new novel by 


V. Sackville-West 


7/6 


“Miss Sackville-West’s story has 
bewitched me. . . . When a novel- 
ist writes as Miss Sackville-West, 
there is nothing to do but read 
and be thankful.” 

—L. A. G. Strone in The Spectator. 
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Colonial and Continental 
Church Society 


by grants in aid and by the supply 
of workers assists 


Our Own People Overseas 


in pioneer areas 
in their efforts to establish services. 


IT NEEDS £50,000 A YEAR FOR 
CURRENT WORK. 


It also faces pressing new claims 
in Western Canada, Africa, Aus- 
tralia and elsewhere, calling for an 
additional £10,000. 


HELP US TO BUILD THE EMPIRE 
ON A SPIRITUAL BASIS. 


Your gift will be gratefully acknowledged by 
The Secretary, 


9 SERJEANTS’ INN, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Gf you find that 
“Wireless Sets do not 
give you real musical 


satisfaction . .... 


COME AND HEAR THE DAVEY 
REPRODUCER SERIES, made by EMG 
Handmade Gramophones—makers of *‘ the World's 
Best Gramophone ” (vide ** Spectator’). 


EMG HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
11 Grape Street (behind the Princes Theatre), 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: Temple Bar 6458. 




















BE INDEPENDENT OF THE LANDLORD AND 
PURCHASE YOUR HOUSE 


LARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE 


FOR 


ADVANCES ON FREEHOLD OR 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES IN 
LONDON AND THE HOME COUNTIES 


LOWEST MONTHLY REPAYMENTS FROM 14/3 per £100. 


ESTBOURNE PARK BUILDING SOCIETY 








136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2 


Secretary, Georce E. Jerrriss, F.1.S.A. 

















SCOTLAND 


for scenery, history &romance_ 


INVERNESS 


The Heart of the Highlands 


At King’s Cross there waits the longline of sleeping cars, 
the restaurant cars and the mammoth green engine. You 
merely say “Inverness sleeper” to the porter and you are 
soon slipping away into the dusk of outer London. Very 
early in the morning you look out upon Scotland in all 
her freshness. You are awed, no doubt, by the mountains 





in Switzerland ? But you will never forget the ruthless 
sweep of the Grampian range across the Scottish sky. 
You have loved the lakes of Northern Italy? Loch Earn, 
Loch Ness, Loch Maree will entice you back again. 

If you are a fisherman you are in the sphere of salmon at 
Inverness. If you are going to shoot, it is from Inverness 
that the grouse moors radiate to the north, west and 
south—dozens of them. 

It is a place of Highland radiation. Hither come and here 
pass before you all the various grades of folk from the 
surrounding countryside—the laird from his castle, the 
shepherd from his moor, the crofter from his holding, the 
gillie from his stream. Inverness is the recognised centre 
of the Highland spirit and tradition. 


FREE BOOK “SCOTLAND” 


from L.N.E.R. Stations, Offices and Agencies 
or from Passenger Manager, L.N.E.R., Liverpool Street Stn., 
E.C.2; York; or Waverley Stn., Edinburgh; or Traffic 
Supt., L.N.E.R., Aberdeen 
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“HOLIDAY TIME 


There are so many books which should be read that 
the reader cannot keep up with them. Holidays and 
increased leisure offer an opportunity for reading the 
books which you meant to read, but for which you 
somehow could never spare the time. 

Look round our shelves, and you will quickly see books 
which you ought not to miss. 

You must not forget to take maps and guides; we can 
show you the best for all places. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 


Bookseilers to His Majesty the King 


350 Oxford Street, London, W. 1 


Teiephone: Mayfair 3601 
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Messrs. 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


Estd, 1744, 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


Each Sale commencing at One O'clock precisely. 

JUNE 15th—16th. The 2nd portion of the well-known LIBRARY of tho 
late GEORGE THORN DRURY, K.C. 
lllustrated catalogues (4 plates) 2/-. 

JUNE 23rd. THE LiVY OF THE BATARD DE BOURGOGNE—a Superb 
French llluminated Manuscript Also other valuable WESTERN 
and ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
American Scenery, etc. . 
Illustrated catalogues—of the Livy 2/-, and the Manuscripts 6/-. 

JUNE 29th-30th. PRINTED BOOKS. 

July 6th-7th. Valuable PRINTED BOOKS, fine ILLUMINATED MSS., 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, eic. 

Illustrated catalogues will be issued. 


Important Drawing of 


Sales on view at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 




















MESSRS. DOWELL’S, LTD., 


WILL SELL BY AUCTION within their Rooms, 


18 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 


on 


Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 29th and 30th June, 
and Ist July, at 12 o’clock each day, 


LARGE COLLECTION OF BOOKS IN SCOTTISH, 
ANTIQUARIAN, LAW, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 
including the LAW LIBRARY, which belonged to the late 
Mr. J. C. Strettell Miller, W.S., 26 Frederick Street. 


Also COLLECTIONS OF BRITISH, FOREIGN, AND 

COLONIAL STAMPS AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Full particulars in catalogue, which may be had on application 
from the Auctioneers. 


Edinburgh: 18 George Street. June, 1931. 
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BOWES & BOWES, 
New & Secondhand Booksellers. 
Just Ready, free on request: 
Catalogue 458: PHILOSOPHY. 
Ready Shortly : 


Catalogue 459: BIOGRAPHY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


1 & 2 Trinity Street, CAMBRIDGE. 
(The Oldest Bookshop in England.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 952.) 


Government did its utmost to prevent those d 
being discharged through the medium of an exch 
of goods and services, by heaping up its tariff walls high 
and higher. Misled by its own exceptional prosperity i 
encouraged mass production on an unprecedented ge 
throughout the States, and by a system of instalmeg 
payments consumption demands were also forced tj 
extravagant heights. Then with the profits arising out 
of these transactions Wall Street indulged in the Most 
extensive speculative operations that have ever bee 
known even at that centre, so that at the height 
of the boom we had the wealthiest country of th 
world not only receiving tribute in War debts fron 
Europe, but actually attracting money to finance the 
Wall Street gamble. 

Finally, be it noted that in addition to these almog 
innumerable disturbing factors calculated to weaka 
confidence, there has been political unrest in map 
parts of the world, and Peace Pacts and Geneva Con 
ferences notwithstanding, apprehensions with regard ty 
the maintenance of international peace have played, and 
are playing, their part in delaying a return to mor 
normal conditions. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Tue Stock MARKET PosiTIoNn. 
Srock market conditions have shown a rather better ton 
lately, but the volume of business has remained at a very low 
level. The rallying tendency shown by New York ha 
revived hopes that the long protracted fall in values there may 
have been definitely checked at last. Gilt-edged stocks have 
been steady, but the New Zealand £5,000,000 issue was left 
largely to underwriters and has been obtainable at a discount, 
The German agitation for another revision of Reparations has 
adversely affected the price of German Bonds, but the im 
provement in Brazil Bonds has made further progress. The 
underwriting of the Woolworth issue was well received at the 
beginning of the week, and the response to the public offer of 
the shares was awaited with a good deal of interest as pr- 
viding a measure of the disposition of the public to invest ina 
sound industrial at the present time. 
* * * * 
Or Company FINANCE. 

The results of some of the established Oil companies hay 
recently been published in respect of last year’s working, a 
year of over-production and declining prices. Yet nearly al 
the leading producers, such as Burmah, Anglo-Persiaa, 
Lobitos and Venezuelan Oil Concessions, have been able to 
show remarkably good earnings despite the unfavourable 
conditions. These results, however, are largely due to the 
very sound financial policy they have followed in the past, and 
their results provide a valuabie inoral for the investor in Oil 
shares. It has been comparatively easy in the past for an oik 
producing company to show big profits almost from the start, 
but if that prosperity is to last large sums must always k 
spent in exploratory work and fresh drilling to provide for 
future production. Neglect of this means that when the 
producing wells go dry more capital is required to seek for and 
develop fresh wells. But the big companies have alway 
devoted large sums from current revenue to the search for nev 
wells, and most of them have big areas in reserve where the 
wells have been developed and can be put into productio 
with very little expense. The cost of developing these welk 
having been charged against revenue, the position of the 
original capital is safeguarded. When adverse times come 
and over-production is rife, as at present, the exploratory and 
new drilling work can be safely discontinued for the time being 
and profits benefit accordingly. 

* * * * 


V.0.C. Posirion. 

This is the story of the excellent showing made by the Vene 
zuelan Oil Concessions, as was ably explained by the Chairmat, 
Lord Bearstead, at the recent meeting. This Company’ 
recent drilling has been highly successful, and it therefore ha 
ample production in reserve. Thus, although it reduced it 
own production in order to assist the industry as a whole, é 
was able to pay a 17} per cent. dividend for last year. 
dividend in the previous year was 20 per cent., but in the meat 
time a new issue of shares had been made at par and the divi 
dend for last year is really equal to 20 per cent. on the oll 
capital, plus 10 per cent. on the new shares—a most satit 
factory result for the shareholders, 

A. W. K. 
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— 
at age 65, or at death if 
£1000 earlier, can be provided by 


payment of 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 7? >? 9” 35 
£4 1, ” ” ” 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission. 
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LIBERTY’S 


NEW CURTAIN FABRICS 
MODERN DESIGNS 
FROM 
WIDE: 5/ 11 YARD 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London, W.1 


LONDON POOR CLERGY | 
HOLIDAY FUND 


Founded by the late Archbishop MACLAGAN in 1876 
(when Vicar of Kensington). 
Administered by the Venerable the 
Archdeacons of the Diocese of London. 
The object of the FUND is to assist in providing 
Holidays for the poorer Clergy in the whole Diocese 
of London, and in addition it makes Block Grants to 
the Diocese of Southwark and Chelmsford (London- 
over-the-Border). 
Contributions to the Fund, which are URGENTLY NEEDED 
for the coming season, addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, the Rev. 
Prebendary G. H. Vincent, St. Martin's Church, Ludgate Hill, 
E.C.4, will be gratefully acknowledged. Bankers: Westminster 
Bank Ltd., 5 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.4. 


PLEASE LIFT 


the drab, dull misery from the life of 


ONE POOR CHILD 


for a fortnight. Give it unaccustomed 
happiness and good food in a _ healthy 
environment. All this can be done for a 
waif whose normal existence is hedged 
round by the handicaps of poverty for 
the small sum of One Pound sent to the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


Please send a pound to-day to The Earl 
of Arran (Room 3), 18 Buckingham 
Street, Strand. 











QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Eventnes at 8.15. 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 
By Ruvotr BeEsier. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30. 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital one eee eee ane £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund a ose ane pa aes ee £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 








MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATES 

















DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART? 


1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 
some total orphans, but all taken trom dire poverty, are 
now under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘““ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one 
minute, 
£7 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for 
one hour. 
Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of 
caring for, and providing for, these young ones. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 























FIGURES 
OF ASSURANCE... A-M.P. 


By careful and prudent administration, more 
than £42,000,000 has been made for the benefit 
of the Policy Holders of the A.M.P. since its 
foundation in 1849. And this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, commission, 
taxes, etc. The assets of the A.M.P. are 
£83,000,000, and Annual Income £11,800,000. 
As befits the largest British Mutual Life 
Office, Premiums: are low, Bonuses high; Con- 
ditions Liberal and Policies world-wide. 

Have you a Policy in the A.M.P.? If nota 
Post Card to the Manager will have immediate 
attention. 


MUTUAL 


AUSTRALIAN PROVIDENT 
73-76 King William St., SOCIETY — 


London, E.C. 4. 
D. E. Walker, Manager for the United Kingdom. 





SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, $.W.f 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 











also at Birmingh Manch. » Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letiers). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged ag q 


line. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 
Insiructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, witl 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tucsday of each week. 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5%, for 13: 
remittance 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


KL ING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
FoR LONDON-IN-BSSEX, 
No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
PLETION to enable OPENING (by the King in July). 
“ Having seen the problem on the spot, I put it before 
you as overwhelming ! ’—ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Communications to 
SIR CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, 8.E.1. 


TNT x fa hl 
THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE), 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 5.W.3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH 
A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 











YAST END MISSION.—Please help us to give 15,000 
i poor children a day in the country or at the seaside 
this summer. Cost 2s. per day per child, Also to send 
500, or more, sickly children to a Holiday Home for a 
fortnight. Cost 30s. each. Tired-out Mothers and old 

wople will also be given a holiday, Contributions to 
kev. KF. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








PERSONAL 


JOVERTY IN EAST LONDON. Our poor people, 
| especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed.— 
Rev. F. W.. CoupLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E, 1. 
HE SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY AND RBS.U, 
invites generous reponse to its summer appeal for 
seaside holidays for London’s poor and crippled children, 
—JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 32 John Street, W.C. 1. 














PARTNERSHIPS, Xe. 


PPORTUNITY for gentleman with literary connec- 
Q tions and ability to acquire an interest in an old 
established and prosperous printing and publishing house 
in London. Must be able to influence work.—Box 1679, 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C, 1. 











ART EXHIBITIONS 
EVELYN CHES TON 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITION. 


R Ww S GALLERY PALL MALL EAST. 
° *O- DAILY, 10-6.—SAT. 10-5. ADM. FREE 














MEDICAL 
RT OF RELAXATION.—A short course — is 
better than a long holiday, Doubles your 


power for work.—Apply, Langley Rise, King’s Langiey, 
for appointment in Town. 





eo PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Sleeplessness, 
Strokes are mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis, 
Descriptive booklet free from 
DROSIL, 2H, 26 Sun Street, London, E.C, 2. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANT 


v7 











DULT EDUCATION TRAINING 

A Bursary of £100 for the academic year 1931-32, open 
to a graduate of a British University, is available at Mary 
Ward Settlement, 36 Tavistock Piace, W.C. 1.—Applica- 
tions to the HON. WARDEN. 


BURSARY. 








ty RN MONEY writing Showcards at home. We 
‘4. instruct you, supply work and pay cash weekly.— 


GRANT & GRAY (GL), 2 Victoria Street, S.W. 1 





JERSONS wanted to manufacture hand-made gloves 
forus. We teach you by post and supply profitable 
HERTONS Lrp. 1164 Folkestone, 
ics + ales 
EKADERS of the Spectator wishing to augment 
+ their income are invited to communicate with 
Box No. 1669, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 2. 


work. 








SPA reer 


cures RHEUMAPISH For good 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
lJron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room, 


RI TE WELLS, 
Bonk oh wie WALES. 








(Member of British Spas Federation) 











APPOINTMENTS, &c. (continued) 


( XORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
) 





FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Wanted, in September, 1931, a GRADUATE 
ASSISTANT MASTER with two or three years’ expori- 
ence, to be responsible for Geography up to London 
Matriculation standard. Games, Music or Art as a sub- 
sidiary subject would be a recommendation, 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Form of application may be obtained by sending 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope tothe Clerk to 
the Governors, District Education Office, Falmouth, and 
should be returned to the Head Master not later than the 
22nd June, 1931. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 
Beducation Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
9th June, 1931. 
eS OF DURHAM, 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 





REGISTRARSHIP. 

The Council of Armstrong College invites applications 
for the appointment of Registrar. Salary £600 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £25 per annum 
to £750 per annum. Duties to commence January 1st, 
1932. Candidates must hold a degree of a British 
University and be between the ages of 28 and 40. 
Experience in the administration of finance, though not 
essential, will be a recommendation. ‘Ten copics of 
applications and of not more than three testimonials 
should be lodged, not later than Tuesday, June 30th, 
1931, with the undersigned, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained, 





J. Y. T. GREIG, 
Registrar, Armstrong College. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


ery HVUCAtionwan INSTITUTE, COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, RC EHAMPTON LANE, 
5S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDuHENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
C, G,. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. lrincipal: Miss E. E, 
Lawrence.—¥or information ccncerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


—* GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
i : 


Salusbury Road, London, N.W. 6. 








Recognized by the Board of Education and University 
of London. 

Preparation for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Certificate and Diploma of 
the National Froebel Union. Students eligible for 
Board of Education grants. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal: Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, 
M.A. 





c= ERS FOR GIRLS.—-Girls of good education 
receive practical training at the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion(Incorporated), The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
ind include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, oflice routine, foreign languages, 
&e, Apply for Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C, 1, 





ee ee 
SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAININ 
A LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day ny 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys of A 
education for the Automobile Industry. The currieyhy 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ = 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted io 
Probationary term, Syllabus from HEAD-Master, " 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


SCHOOLS AND TUTORS,—Reliable information and 
\) advice concerning the most suitable establishment, 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, localit 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman 4 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 tines) 
Publishers of ‘* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 34, 








ee LS FOR BOYS AND GIRLs 
k TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, ; 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date knoy. 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aii 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses ani 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICK, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4, Tel.: Mansion House 5053, | 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Pr Ore ee ee 





s'¢ H 0 6 


Available for boys from 13. 

ADVANCED COURSES IN COMMERCE AND 
ENGINEERING, where vocational training after 4 
sound general education is combined with the best 
Public School tradition. 

The boys are housed in a modern mansion of more than 
100 rooms, 4C0 feet above sea-level, standing in its park of 
300 acres overlooking the sea, the Welsh mountains and 
the lovely Clwyd Valley. Bracing climate. Every 
modern convenience has been installed, including hot 
and cold shower baths; all cooking and lighting by 
electricity. Central heating in all dormitories. The 
dietary is ample and includes fruit, which makes the 
usual = tuck-boxes unnecessary. Cricket, Football, 
Hockey, Tennis, Boxing, etc. Model Office for busines 


instruction. Engineering shop for experimental work, 
Fees: 120 guineas per annum inclusive. 


For particulars and prospectus apply to the Hxap- 
MASTER, Kinmel School, Denbighshire. 





W ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. — The 

Governors are providing accommodation for an 
additional 25 boarders from September next. Entrance 
Scholarship Examination June 17th and 18th. For scale 
of fees, entry forms and prospectus, apply SECRETARY, 
Wellington School, Somerset. 





igo ERLEY SCHOOL, Nr. KIDDERMINSTER 

—New buildings costing £45,000 will be open’ 
in September, 1931. Fees reduced by endowment t) 
£70 p.a.—Applications for vacancies in the new boardin: 
house should be made to the HEAD-MASTER,. 








CO-EDUCATION 


pees Highlands —Home School for a_linited 
h number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.— Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. HOLLINS, Highfields, Crowborough, 8x. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


"Praag adlailig GRANGE 

J Near Orpington, Kent. 
(Founded by the Misses Lyster in 1900.) 

Principal: Miss M. G. BrEAaRD, M.A.Oxon. (forerly 

Lecturer at Girton College and Somerville College, and 
Head Mistress of Putney High School). 

A small private boarding school for girls (ages 12 to 18), 

Special attention to health; education on moder 
lines; preparation fo~ all examinations. 





SCHOOL, 





vee LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara 
tion for academic and music examinations ; exte isive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, r.ding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 








Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 











Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH = * 


upholstery, books, etc. 
From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


Trade Mark 


pests that prey on_ clothes, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements— Cont. 


IGHFLELD, OXHEYV, HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 
H" ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential Schoc 
for Girls. Tele.: “ Watdord 616.” 


Tf. DUNSTAN'S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
Ss SCHOOL POR GIRTS (5-18) (EngHeh Church). 
Recognized by Board of Edueation. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food, Fees: Woarders from £75. Day 
stholats from £10.— Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 

17. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL.CIRENCESTER, GLOs. 
Ss (Baglish Church).— Beautiful house and grounds. 
Qualified staff.—Agply SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


SLOCUTION, Mr. Chas. Sesmour gives private 
lessons E ic EMPORE SPEAKING (Parliament, 
Par, Banquet). Brochure fer’d.—-401 Strand, W.C.2 








SNGLISH Journalist is anxious to hear of professions 
E man’s family, where ber daughter, aged 14, rea 
share education and home dife with children.—B 30x 167% 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
L hours ee booklet free.—REGENT INs1 
qeTr (Dept. 85). Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 








ITERARY Typewriting caretullydpromptly exccutec . 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. 4‘arbon copy 3d. per 1.000, 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C),44 Elderton Rd., Westelitf-on-Se: . 





| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good st ries 
a&c., required. Send stamp ter prospectus (o— 


RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Strect, London, §.W. 1 





eae ITING.—-MSS. 1s. 1,000 words ; Carbone 2d. 
—KvLk,12 Shaftesbury Rd.. Beckenham. BEC. 144 





IDF A YEAR WRITING Stories aud Article: one 
£ C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 
ost? Specimen Lesson and ‘Guide SS” free fron 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street. 
W. 1—the school with a GUARKANTER of SUCCESS 


per month. 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 
,YULLETON'’S HERALDIC OFFICE, LTD., 0! 
( 2 King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 1, specialize ir 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of ever) 
description and in designs for al] purposes. 











PUBLICATIONS 


Buy o DOWN EAST, by R. G. Burnett (166 
/) pages). The wonderful story of the East End 
Mission, recording many amazing triumphs of redeeming 
grace. Post free for 2s. 9d., from the Rev. F. W 
Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall 
Commercial Road, London, E, 1, Secure your copy now 








FOR THE TABLE, &e. 


| EVONSHIRE Clotted Cream, &/-Ib., 
pouitry.— HaiMe, Yarnseombe, Barnstaple, 


MALL 
SS” For 


Foreqrs. abt. 
Thursdays.—GLASFRYN Hom! 








1/7 1-Ib.p.f., alse 
Devon 





Welsh Lamb.—Hinders. abt. » Th., 1/9 Ib, 
7 Ib., 16 Jb.. p. pd. Mondays and 
FakM, Chwilog, Carn. 





GPR ING Chickens 7/6 pair: Boilers, 6 - pair, trussed ; 
b $0 Fern Plants, 3/-: Royal Osmunda, 2/- each. 
—NoRAH DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, 





Cork. 











EMPRESS OF 
AUSTRALIA, 


22,000 tons Oil burner 


Don’t miss this splendid 
opportunity of spending a 
glorious holiday cruising the 
Fjords on the largest liner 
visiting Norway this year. 
First Class throughout. 
Reserve now. 

Get full de- 
tails free from 
A. R. Powell, 
Cruise 
Dept. 
















9 days 
Cruise 
July 2i. 


from 


$14.140 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62/65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), 
London, S.W.1 or local agents everywhere, 





CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 


| 7 ANDERSTEG.—THE RUEDIHAUS in Bernese Ober- 
land.summer & winter resort.— Mrs. VIOLET BATESON, 











PARK HOTEL. 
Moderate prices. 


‘ PIEZ. 
‘ Spiez. 


The most up-to-date ir 








TO LET, &e. 


7 HY not live within a 1d. "bus fareof Bond Street ? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 

RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room «& bkist. from 5, 6 daily, 
Baths free. Notips. H. & c. water al! bedrooiis, 








ESTATE FOR SALE. 
CHILTERN HILLS, 
NEAR CHEQUERS. 

Words cannot describe this remarkable property. 


Near Chureh, golf, post, and "bus services. Near stations. 
A secluded and quiet spot away from main road, and 
approached by hard cul-de-sac lane. 
Heavily timbered wood overhanging linked fishponds ; 
waterfalls ; cress beds; old orchard and grass paths, 
lawns, flower and vegetable borders, paddock, king- 
fishers and other shy birds. 
Included with the above is an architect’s very com- 
plete all-clectric pre-War (part seventeenth-century) 
House, in keeping with surroundings; five bedrooms 
(eight beds), three sitting-rooms, two staircases, and 
excellent offices ; outbuildings ; water ram, telephone. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. SEVEN ACRES. 
Write Box 1677, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, WC. 2. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


H IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewelery,old Goki and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &e. Any condition: large or 
small quantities; cash at once ; goods returned it offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & Co., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxitord St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Sneligrove). 








+ ae’ could not do better than send your old Gold, 

old Silver, discarded Jewellery and Sheffield Plate 
to the firm who pays highest prices.—WILKINSON, 
Dial Lane, Tavern St., Ipswich. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
At fobacco, “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain cor ecork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 6d. 
temit to manufacture rs, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LrpD., 
90 Piceadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable piea- 
sure: 12s. 4d. per | Tb. tin, post extra. 








PUY your INDIGO BLUE SERGE from J. Drake, 
} Manufacturer, 183 Ashfieid, Bradford, Samples free. 
ae SALE.—JIC-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. Lis 
Rev. W. D. THomMpPsoN, Grafton Vicarage, York. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free. HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 





free.— 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the netice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts;—2}% for 6 
insertions ; 5°, for13: 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
EAL Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods. Jumpers, 
AX scarves, berets, etc., ete., from stock, or knitted to 
owl measurements, Send for free illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. SMITH, Midyell, Lerwick, Shetland. 


@) OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
b coloured Pottery ; beautiful ee big profits, 
RAINKOW POTTERY Co., * Lindfiekd , Sussex. 








Dept. * 





TONE for Garden.—Write for folder to AsHTeNn 








s) & Hotmes, Lrp., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 








Hotel and Boarding House Advertisements 





yATH.—ROYAL YORK: HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Lirge Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 


( VHELTENHAM.— 
ings. Every comfort. 
*Phone 3581, 





-Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
Inexpensive autumn & winter 
Lake House, Pittville Park. 


terms. Garage, 





SOLL a ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Golf, motoring, 
yi Every comfort. Excel. table.—COLLETTs, 
Cleeve Hil 9, Cheltenham. 
| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C. Id. 
Guide trom J, 'T. CULLEY, Manager, 











es PBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
4Facing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms. 
) ’Phone 311, 


Enclish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. 





-ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Quict old-world Caravanserai. H.&c. 
"Phone 4071. 


Fuga si sar 
4 Cathedral. 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter, 


\ ATLOCK, 
Hydro. 





-SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
4 For health, comort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive; others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


Be ACING RICHMOND, SURREY.—Hdge of Park. 
Cent. heating. Running water bedrooms,—Green 
Court, Queens Road, ’Phone 2818-9, 








R EFORMED INNS. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post iree) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the _ 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GhoRGE’S House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 











TORQUAY. 
OSBORNE 
HOTEL 


Perfectly situated. 
Absolute Rest and Quiet. 


Illustrated Tariff from 
Manager, S. P. Paul. 











1 CARBOROUGH.—HIGH CLIFF GUEST-HOUSKE. 
4 Fine position South Cliff. Accommodation for 
80 guests. Weekly programme of trips and entertain- 
ments under persona! supervision. Terms moderate. Also 
at Eastbourne, Colwyn Bay & Brittany.—Syllabus from 
Dept. Sp., High Cliff, Scarborough. 
TFYEMPLECOMLE HOUSE, Somerset.—Ideal 
] for touring or restful holiday. Historic and 
charming surroundings. Excellent table, lovely gardens, 
tennis, billiards, riding. Terms from 3 guineas,— 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
4 be hE HYDRO HOTEL, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 
VORQU: ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. Aa 
‘| ide wy situs ated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Tele phone 3655. 
THVOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL, On River Dart. 
l Ist Class. Cent. heating 





centre 





Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea. 








Fishing, boating, hunting, 

shooting, golt, bowls & tennis,&c. Gar. Phone: Totnes! 4. 

THY not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street 7 

\ Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 

RACK, Room «& bkfst. from 5s. 6d, 
daily. Baths free. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 





Hyde Park, W. 2. 
No tips. 





NURREY YFRUSE INNS ior xcellent country 
Ss quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Sur 
—Apply for list “A,” stating requirements, to SEC- 
RETARY, 53 High Street, Guildford, 





See also page viii. 


7HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St, 
\ George’s Square, 5.W. Room aud Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly, With dinner, 63. 6d., or 





2 guineas weekly. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


Hyosets whose names are published on this page have the recommendation of the Travel Manager of the “ Spectator.” 
They are either known to him personally or have been recommended by readers who have stayed there. Itis our intention 
gradually to enlarge the list in order to make it representative of Britain and the Irish Free State, and we hope that readers 
will in future be guided by this list and will apply for particulars direct from the hotels instead of applying to the Travel 
Manager. In the case of places where 1.0 hotel is yet mentioned, the Travel Manager will be pleased to advise readers through 


the post as usual. 





ABERDEEN.—CALEDONIAN. 

ABERDOVEY ya ee 

ABERYSTWYTH.—QUE 

AMBLESIDE.— —_ 

ANDOVER.— —— 

ARUNDEL.— 

a (Inv erness-shire). —AVIEMORE. 

AYR 

BABBACOMBE. —BAB BBACOMBE GLEN. 

BALLATER.— 

BANFF.— 

BANGOR =. Wales). —C —CASTLE. 

BARMOUT 

BARROW.— cee 

BARTON-ON-SEA (Hants). ~ somuiel MARINE. 

BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROC OM 

—PULTENEY 
— YORK HOUSE. 
SP. 

BEDFORD.— 

BELFAST.—GRAND NDC ENTRAL. 

BETTWS-Y-COED.—ROYAL OAK, 
—WATERLOO. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 

BIRMINGHAM.— —— 

BISHOPSTEIGNTON (S. Devon).—HUNTLY. 

BLACKPOOL.—IMPERIAL HYDRO. 

BLAKENEY (Norfolk).—_BLAKENEY. 

BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE.— 

BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOU TH HYDRO. 
—BRANKSOME TOWER. 
—CANFORD CLIFFS. 

BOURNEMOUTH (5S: ea —HAVEN. 

BRAEMAR.—FIFE ARM 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN. AL LAN WATER. 

BRIDGNORTH.— 

BRIGHTON.—KING 1S. 

—ROYAL ALBION. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rotti ngdean). —TUDOR CLOSE. 
BROCKENHURST,— i ‘ORES ST PARK. 
BROMLEY (Ke ent). —_ 





BUDE.— 
BUDLEIGH SALTER™ rON.— 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). GREAT \T NORTHERN. 


BURNHAM-ON-SEA.— 

BUTTERMERE (Lake District). ¢).— VICTORIA. 

BUXTON.—PALACE. 

CAISTER-ON-SEA.— 

CALLANDER (Perths. )—PREADNOU GHT. 

CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 

CANTERBURY.—COU NTY. 

CARDIFF.— _—_ 

CARLISLE.— —- 

CARNOUSTIE.—BRUCE., 

CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
t1ATERHAM _— y).— ee 

CHEDDAR.—CLIFF. 

CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK. 

CHESTER.— 

CHRISTCHURCH.— — 

CHURCH STRETTON. —LONGMYND. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.—GRA 

CLEVEDON.—WALTON PARK: 

CLOVELLY.—NEW INN 

COBHAM eceey ).—OLD © eae HOUSE. 

COLWYN BAY.—RHOS ABBEY. 

CONWAY (N. Wales).—CAST 1 E. 

CRAWFORD (Lanark).— 

CRIEFF.—DRUMMOND ARMS. 

CROMER.—GRAND. 

CROWBOROUGH.—BEACON. 

CROYDON (Surrey). — EY PARK. 

DEAL.—BLACK HORS 

lew. ell BRING S ARMS. 

DOR 

DROITWICH SPA.- —W ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 

DUBLIN (I.F.S.).—SHELBOURNE. 

DULVERTON.—CARNARVON ARMS. 

par cio ew a — — 

DURH 

DUMONT ‘BRIDGE (1 Foam. —CROWN. 

EASTBOURNE.—HYDRO. 

EAST ORINSTEAD._¥ ‘SLBRIDGE, 

EDINBURGH.— 

EDZELL srerteeseite) . ” conan RE. 

ELIE (Fife).—MARIN 

ESHER (Surrey).— 

EXETER.—ROYAL C LARE NCE. 

EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 

FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH., 

FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELI 

FILEY (Yorks).—ROY ALC CRE SCENT. 

FOLKESTONE. 

FOWEY.—FOWEY. 

FRINTON-ON-SEA.—ESPLANADE. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire),—GAIRLOCH. 

GERRARD’S CROSS.— 

GLENEAGLES (Perths). GLENEAGLES. 

GLENELG.—(Inverness-shire ).—GLENELG, 
GLENLYON (Perthshire e).— —VORTINGALL. 

GLOUCESTER 

GORLESTON- ON- SEA.— — IFF. 

GRANGE-OVER-SAND —e 

GRANTHAM.— —— 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 

GRASMERE. 5 aid OF WALES LAKE. 


GUERNSEY (C.I 
GUILDFORD. SHAL FORD RD PARK. 
HARLECH (Wales),—s —ST. DAVID’S. 











GULLANE.— 





HARROGATE. —CAIRN. 

HASLEMERE.— 

HASTINGS. — QUEEN'S. 

HAWKHURST (Kent).— 

HEREFORD.—GREEN DRAGON. 

eae & (Middlesex ).— 

HERNE BAY.— —— 

HIGHCLIFFE- ON-SEA.— —_ 

HINDHEAD.— 

HORNS CROSS (N. De Devon).—HOOPS INN, 

HOVE.—ALEXANDRA. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STR. ANGE ARMS. 

HUNTINGDON.— 

HYTHE.— 

ILFRACOMBE.—C —CLIFFE HYDRO, 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 

INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 

ISLES OF SCILLY.— —_— 





KENMORE (Pe rthis). —TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.— 

KILLARNEY (1.F.S.).— = 

KING'S LYNN.— —_— 





AN INVITATION TO 
HOTEL PROPRIETORS 


»¥ 


Proprietors of First-class Hotels 
wishing to have the names of their 
establishments included in this list 
are invited to send their tariffs and 
full details of accommodation to the 
Travel Manager. The right of in- 
clusion is subject to certain terms 
and conditions, particulars of which 
may be had on application. 


-* 


HOLIDAY 


ITINERARIES 


will gladly be prepared free of 
charge by the Travel Bureau. 
Readers may write in confidence, 
and will be placed under no obliga- 
tion to accept the suggestions offered. 


ova 
Write to-day to: 
The Travel Manager, 
The Spectator, Ltd., 
99 Gower St., London, W.C. 1. 











KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire), —STAR. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Wales).— 
LANCASTER —— 
LAUNCESTON. — 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.— 
LICHFIELD.— —— 
LINCOLN.—WHITE HART. 
LITTLEHAMPTON.—BEACH. 
LIVERPOOL.— 
LLANBERIS Gaowiee). pat 1H eFrrORt A. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS 
LLANDUDNO. » GOGART H ABBEY. 
LLANGAMMARCH — LAKE. 
LLANGOLLEN.—HAN 
LLANWRTYD WELLS. » ABERNANT LAKE, 
LOCH AWE. (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HOW ARD, Norfolk St.. W.C. 2. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—PALAC Bloomsbury, Weu,s i. 
LOWESTOFT.—ROYAL. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
LYNDHURST.—CROWN, 
LYNMOUTH.— —— 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY, 
MAIDSTONE 
sare tpg ey —FOLEY AR EY ARMS. 
MARGATE,.— 
MATLOGK, _sM EDLEY’S. 
MATLOCK BATH 
MIDHURST. —SPREAD EAGLE. 
MINEHEAD.— — 











MONMOUTH.— — 


MONTROSE (¥orfarshire). —BENTS. 
MORECAMB 
MULLION .—MULLION C¢ COVE. 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—MANOR 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
NEWARK-ON-TRENT.— 
NEWCASTLE .‘'o. Down). —SLIEVE DONARD, 
NEWQUAY.—Vi CTORIA 
—HEADLAND. 

NORWICH.—MAID’S HEAD. 
eee ANDRA 

—GREAT WESTERN, 

—STA TION 
OKEHAMPTON.— — 
OXFORD 
PADSTOW.. —METROPOL E. 
PAIGNTON. —PAIGNTON PALACE, 

—REDCLIFFE, 

PAR fOornwall). —SsT: ‘ST. AU STELL BAY, 
PEEBLES.— 
PENARTH. 
PENMAENMAW "roa — 
PENRITH.— 
PENZANCE.—QUEENS. 
PERTH. pe AEN GEORGE, 


ST ON, 
tae THOLL PALACE, 
PLYMOUT 
POOLEY BRIDGE. —_ — 

US 








PRINCETOWN (nr.). —TW O BRIDGES, 
RADLETT (Herts).— 

REDHILL AND REIGATE.— —-!, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—B. 

RHYL. oS 

RICHMOND (Surrey ).— —_—_ 
RIPON.— —— 

ROSS-ON-WYE.— 

ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).— —G. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
RUTHIN.— ee 

a E (1. 0.W.).— — 


ST E NDREWS. — —_— 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA,— 

ST. IVES (Cornwall). —CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall). —SHIP & CASTLE. 
SALCOMB 

SALISBURY. _—OLD ) GEORG 
SANDERSTEAD (Surrey). ROK LSDON PARK. 
SANDOWN (1.0.W.),.— 
eS oe 


SEAFOR 
SEATON ( (3.1 eeseeh mn).—ROYAT AL CLARENCE, 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).— 
SELKIRK.—C ou NTY. 
SEVENOAKS.— 
SHALDON (S. Devon). ).—DUNMORE. 
SHANKLIN (1.0.W.).— 
SHAP = estmorland).—s —SHAP P WELLS. 
SHEFF D.— 
SHERINGHAM (Norfolk). geuat — 
SHREWSBURY —_— 
SIDMOUTH.— _ BEL MONT. 
SKEGNESS oe 
SLOUGH.— — 
SOUTHAMPTON. oo oe 
SOUTHBOURNE (Hants).— 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STAMFORD.— oo 
STONEHAVEN.— 
STRATFORD-ON- AVON.— —— 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.).— BEAR INN, 
SWANAGE.— —— 
TAUNTON.—CASTLE. 
TAVISTOCK.—BEDFORD. 
TEIGNMOUTH.— 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire),—L —IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
THURLESTONE (S. Devon).— 
TINTERN (Mon. ) BEAUFORT ARMS. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—HYDRO. 

—OSBORNE, 

ph te 
TOTNES.—S MOUR, 
TOWYN (Merioneth).— — 
TREARRDUR BAY (Anglesey).— _—_ 
TROON.—MARINE, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—SPA. 
epee TURNBERRY. 
ULVERS 
VENTNOR ( cL 0.W. ).— — 
WALLINGFORD (Berks). —_ —_— 
WARE (Herts).— 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYC ESTER, 
WELLS (Somerset).— _- 
WESTCLIFF - ON-SEA.— — 


WESTON- SUPER-MARE.— 
WESTWARD HO!—GOLDEN BAY. 
WEYMOUTH 

WEYBRIDGE (Surrey y).— — _— 
WHITBY.— 

WINCHESTER. —ROYAL. 
WINDERMERE.— — 
WOODLAND SPA.— —- 
WORTHING.—BURLINGTON 
YELVERTON (Devon). A OEVON TORS. 
YORK.— — 














() 
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